/ 


0  the  men  and  eoomcn  in  the 


^  I  3rmed  Jporces  eoerphere 
w  from  the  farthest  5ast  to  the 
farthest  "Hfest;  from  the  far¬ 
thest  Borth  to  the  farthest  3outh - 
91t  this  (Christmas  Reason,  toe  reiiett) 
our  ttrish  that  ^eace  mau  come  again 
soon  to  hasten  uour  safe  return  to 
loued  ones  hopefullu  atoaiting  uou. 
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The  Retailer  and  the  Postwar  Price  Level 


SOMKTHNCi  in  the  nature  of  men  prompts 
us  e\er  to  look,  forward  into  some  new 
division  of  time  in  which  things  are  going 
to  be  very  different  from  those  which  we  have 
experienced  most  recently.  No  matter  how  un¬ 
satisfactory  the  year  through  which  we  have 
just  fought  our  way  the  new  year  may  be 
better.  .\s  realists  tve  know  the  mere  passing 
of  an  invisible  time  line  into  a  new  division-of 
our  lives  can  witness  only  the  more  or  less 
logical  development  of  the  conditions  we  have 
known  in  the  dying  year.  And  vet,  we  hope. 

W'e  are  about  to  enter  the  year  of  1945. 
While  we  cannot  foresee  the  record  which  our 
lives  as  individuals  and  as  a  nation  will  write 
upon  that  new  >ear,  we  do  well  to  regard  it  as 
a  fateful  time.  It  shoidd  witness  the  end  of  our 
\\ar  in  F.urope  and  its  closing  days  should  see 
us  well  along  the  road  to  final  victory  in  the 
Pacific.  Perhaps  its  days  will  not  close  before  it 
sees  the  restoration  of  world  peace.  We  are  free 
to  indulge  that  hope. 

After  war  comes  peace.  Into  what  sort  of 
peace  will  the  war’s  end  induct  us?  Shall  we 
know  the  kind  of  peace  of  which  men  wearv  of 
toil  and  fighting  dream?  Will  peace  mean  rest 
and  the  deep  satisfaction  of  a  people,  freed  of 
the  alarms  of  war,  free  to  develop  their  arts 
and  (rafts? 


Or  shall  we  ktiow  a  jjeace  no  less  herce  than 
the  war  out  of  which  it  developed?  Oati  the  peace 
begotten  of  such  limitless  hate  and  destruction 
be  other  than  a  problem  child? 

Without  considering  the  possibility  of  dead¬ 
ly  clashes  of  conflicting  ideologies,  the  problems 
of  permitting,  or  (ompelling,  peace  in  liberated 
nations,  or  others  of  the  tremendous  problems 
of  the  |H)stwar  international  scene,  it  occurs 
to  us  there  will  be  many  problems  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  the  civilian  economy  of  our  own 
jieople.  How  are  we  going  to  design  our  own 
braxe  nexv  xvorld? 

So  far  we  haxe  talked  only  in  terms  of  the 
necessity  to  provide  millions  of  jobs  for  men 
and  xvomen  who  will  need  them.  Our  talk 
mainly  has  had  to  do  with  planning  for  a  pro¬ 
digious  new  industrial  production.  Kvery  man¬ 
ufacturer  must  be  prepared  to  turn  out  more 
goods  than  exer  before.  This  is  to  make  it 
jxjssible  for  the  manufacturing  industries  to 
employ  all  the  people  xvho  must  have  jobs!  As 
though  production  alone  could  scjlve  our  prob¬ 
lems! 

No  matter  hoxv  earnest  our  manufacturers 
max  be  in  their  determination  to  produce 
goods,  it  ivill  he  (on.surnf)tion  alone  ivhich  xcill 
keep  the  payrolls  }'oin^!  IJetxveen  production 
and  consumption  lies  the  field  of  distribution. 
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Three  yecu^  of  war  have  shown 
what  a  priceless  asset  Kelvinator’s 

record  of  trouble-free  performance  ^  trouble-free  operation  without  any 
has  been  to  both  Kelvinator  retail-  attention  whatever, 
ers  and  Kelvinator  owners. 

With  this  great  performance  record 
behind  It,  Kelvinotor  Is  looking 
ahead  with  the  greatest  of  confi¬ 
dence  to  the  postwar  years  — a 
period  when  dependability  of  op¬ 
eration  will  undoubtedly  be  a  most 
Important  sales  feature  In  home 
refrigeration  products. 


When  freedom  from  trouble  and 
service  was  needed  most  by  retail¬ 
ers  beset  with  manpower  and  ma¬ 
terial  shortages,  Kelvinator  set  a 
record  that  has  been  ^e  envy  of 
the  Industry. 


^  The  reason  for  this  great  record  Is 
t  the  Polarsphere— Kelvinator’s  fa- 
mous  cold-making  mechanism  that 
is  sealed  In  steel  and  permanently 
oiled  for  years  of  dependable. 


The  Kelvinator  Polarsphere  .  . 
powering  the  Kelvinator  Refriger< 
ator  and  the  new  Kelvinator  Mome 
Freezer...will  be  one  of  the  greatest 
assets  In  the  most  valuable  postwar 
franchise  In  the  appliance  Industry. 


Tiik  o/  tfw  Natio.nai,  Kf.taii.  Drv  Vssociatio.n 


EX’S  ARGUE 


If  distributors  fail  to  induce  consumption  the 
payrolls  will  fall  off.  the  machines  in  the  in¬ 
dustrial  plants  will  stop,  unemployment  will 
grow  and  with  it  the  bread  line,  new  WPA 
schemes  and  all  the  troubles  and  confusions  of 
depression. 

How  few  of  our  great  industrialists,  busy 
with  their  planning,  seem  to  have  thought  of 
this!  Their  economist  associates  assure  them 
there  will  be  abundant  purchasing  |X)wer  to 
prime  the  industrial  machine  and,  one  and  all, 
they  seem  to  think  the  eager  desire  of  consum¬ 
ers  to  have  the  things  which  the  war  has  taken 
away  v/ill  do  the  rest.  Goods  will  sell  them¬ 
selves! 

We  do  not  cherish  such  optimistic  views.  We 
are  thinking  of  a  factor  about  which  the  econo¬ 
mists  take  no  heed.  We  make  a  distinction 
between  “purchasing  power”  and  what  we  term 
“purchasing  willingness.”  It  will  be  the  job  of 
retailers  to  convert  purchasing  power  into  pur¬ 
chasing  willingness.  It  should  be  recognized 
that,  in  all  probability,  the  reconversion  to 
peace  time  production  cannot  be  achieved  with¬ 
out  creating  some  initial  unemployment  and 
unemployment  grows  by  feeding  on  itself.  The 
average  man  without  a  job  is  not  a  free  spender. 
No  matter  what  his  savings  may  be,  he  feels 
the  need  of  conserving  his  funds  so  long  as  he 
is  out  of  a  job. 

Therefore,  we  believe  the  problem  of  how 
best  to  turn  purchasing  power  into  purchasing 
willingness  is  one  of  the  great  problems  of  the 
time  after  the  war  to  which  retailers  and  indus¬ 
trialists  alike  now^  should  be  giving  serious 
consideration. 


How  can  manufacturers  and  retailers  cooper¬ 
ate  to  do  this  job?  The  need  to  perform  effec¬ 
tively  in  this  direction  is  one  of  the  great  ob¬ 
ligations  which  business  cannot  evade.  On  the 
other  hand,  to  undertake  it,  as  we  must,  is  also 
to  accept  a  serious  obligation.  If  we  are  to  bend 
every  effort  to  induce  our  public  to  buy  our 
merchandise,  to  spend  freely  of  their  savings 
even  while  they  may  wait  for  employment,  we 
must  have  reasonable  assurance  that  this  will¬ 
ingness  to  support  the  industrial  machine  will 
be  rewarded  by  the  creation  of  the  needed  jobs. 

W^ith  perhaps  some  vague  realization  of  these 
facts,  retailers  stand  by  and  watch  the  planning 
of  the  industrialists.  Too  long  have  retailers 
acted  as  though  they  were  innocent  bystanders 
in  our  economic  system  instead  of  being  huge 
contributors  to  its  operation.  No  longer  can 
retailers  operate  as  though  they  were  mere  side¬ 
walk  vendors  taking  advantage  of  a  stream  of 
traffic  created  by  some  one  other  than  them¬ 
selves. 

As  retailers  we  stand  and  wait  wide-eyed, 
hoping  someone  from  the  mystic  realm  of  eco¬ 
nomics  or  from  that  Olympus  where  dwell  the 
giants  of  industry  may  tell  us  what  the  postwar 
price  level  is  going  to  be.  While  we  wait,  Ches¬ 
ter  Bowles  and  his  omniscient  associates  busy 
themselves  in  the  preparation  of  post-war  strait- 
jackets  for  industry  and  distribution. 

This  is  the  prime  fallacy  of  the  age!  Retail¬ 
ers  alone  are  in  daily  contact  with  that  public 
upon  ivhose  purchasing  xvillingness  every  hope 
of  success  of  all  the  most  stupendous  and  im¬ 
pressive  plans  of  the  industrialist  must  rest. 
Will  the  public  buy  freely  and  in  sufficient 
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LET’S  ARGUE 


volume  to  maintain  the  industrial  activity  need¬ 
ed  to  m^ke  and  continue  the  millions  of  jobs 
we  shall  need?  If  they  do  all  will  be  well.  If 
they  do  not  nothing  can  succeed! 

In  this  situation,  who  is  there  but  the  retail¬ 
ers  to  know’  the  price  levels  at  which  it  may  be 
presumed  the  public  will  freely  buy?  Instead 
of  retailers  waiting  for  some  God-like  intelli¬ 
gence  out  of  another  held  to  tell  them  what  the 
jjostwar  price  level  is  goin^  to  be,  retailers  now 
should  be  telling  the  manufacturers  the  prices 
at  which  they  have  reason  to  believe  the  nec¬ 
essary  large  volume  of  consumption  can  be 
achieved.  The  retailers  coidd  tell  better'  even 
than  Chester  Bowles  rvhat  the  price  level  should 
be  and  the  manufacturers  would  be  wise  to  plan 
to  hit  that  level. 

In  the  words  of  Saul  Cohn,  chairman  of  our 
Postwar  Planning  Committee,  we  shall  be  en¬ 
tering  a  period  in  which  the  dominating  factor 
in  our  economy  must  be  consumption  rather 
than  production.  This  requires  a  great  speed¬ 
ing  up  of  the  tempo  of  our  economic  life.  In¬ 
stead  of  first  planning  production  and  then 
hoping  for  consumption,  we  must  begin  by  esti¬ 
mating  the  price  levels  at  which  ^  maximum 
consumption  can  be  achieved  and  plan  our  pro¬ 
duction  to  fit  the  facts  which  are  so  developed. 
Xo  trustu'orthy  estimates  of  consumption 
potentials  at  various  price  levels  can  be  had 
ivithout  the  testimony  of  the  retailers  ivho  live 
and  succeed  by  their  ability  to  make  such  ap¬ 
praisals. 

Chester  Bowles  and  his  associates  are  trving 
to  do  that  job.  \o  other  agency  could  start 


with  a  greater  probability  of  failure.  To  allow 
any  price  controller  freedom  in  this  field  is  to 
invite  disaster  because  the  province  and  the  con- 
tinous  effort  of  the  price  controller  have  been 
to  keep  prices  down.  In  order  to  secure  the 
optimum  of  consumption  it  may  be  necessary 
to  increase  prices  because,  while  we  put  con¬ 
sumption  first,  there  must  be  production  and 
distribution  to  complement  consumption.  De¬ 
spite  any  eagerness  for  consumption,  without 
jjroduction  and  distribution  the  desire  to  con¬ 
sume  can  lead  only  to  disaster. 

If  Government  considers  it  necessary  to  dic¬ 
tate  the  price  levels  at  which  goods  are  to  be 
offered  for  consumption  at  the  war’s  end,  it 
would  be  much  wiser  to  place  that  important 
responsibility  into  the  hands  of  some  new  ag¬ 
ency  created  for  that  purpose.  Such  an  agency 
could  make  a  scientific  and  unprejudiced  ap¬ 
proach  to  the  problem  while  no  price  control¬ 
ler,  who  has  been  obligated  to  keep  prices  down, 
coidd  possibly  tackle  the  job  in  that  spirit. 

This  is  a  question  of  great  importance  and 
one  in  which  retailers  should  be  an  active  in¬ 
fluence.  There  is  sufficient  understanding 
among  the  leading  manufacturers  of  the  nation, 
or  so  we, believe,  to  cause  them  to  welcome 
the  cooperation  of  the  retailers.  What  are  we 
going  to  do  about  it?  Is  it  possible  to  arouse  re¬ 
tailers  to  a  sense  of  the  important  responsibility 
which  is  theirs  for  the  creation  of  peace-time 
conditions  which  will  assure  jobs  for  our 
people  and  endless  opportunities  for  the  expan¬ 
sion  of  the  service  of  business  in  tbe  interests 
of  all  our  people? 
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Millions  saw  Doggy  Style 


The  dog  collar,  which,  40  years  ago,  was  used  to  conceal 
wrinkle<l  necks  of  aging  dowagers,  is  back  with  a  new 
wrinkle:  matching  collars  for  dog  and  debutante. 

Millions  of  people  from  coast  to  coast  saw  tliis 
picture,  because  it  appt‘are<l  in  LIFE. 

How  can  you  in  the  department  store  business 
benefit  by  LIFE’S  large  readership?  Read  what 
one  merchant,  H.  E.  Willard,  of  Levy  Bros.,  San 


Mateo,  Calif.,  says  about  LIFE:  “Our  buyers  and 
key  people  in  our  organization  believe  that  65  to 
75%  of  the  people  in  this  community  read  LIFE.” 

4Vhat  the  staff  of  Levy  Bros,  say  about  LIFE’s  popu¬ 
larity  in  San  Mateo  applies,  in  all  probability,  to  your 
community  as  well.  Because  week  after  week,  LIFE 
holds  the  attention,  stimulates  the  thinking,  and  in¬ 
creases  the  knowledge  of  more  people  than  any  other 
magazine  in  .\merica. 


f  More  readers  every  week  than 
I  any  other  magazine  in  America 
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WILL  BE  THEME  OF  JANUARY  CONFERENCE 


J^KTERMINATION  to  hold  any  kind 
I  1  oi  business  meeting  in  these  solemn 
^  days  ol  war  is  something  not  to  he  tak¬ 
en  without  conscientious— even  prayertid— con¬ 
sideration,”  said  (ieneral  Manager  Lew  Hahn  in 
announcing  that  the  January  meeting  ol  the  Asso¬ 
ciation,  to  he  held  at  the  Pennsylvania  Hotel  on 
Jannary  8-12,  Avoidd  he  streamlined  to  meet  war¬ 
time  conditions. 

It  was  decided,  he  explained,  that  because  this 
meeting  is  deliberately  held  at  a  time  when  large 
numbers  of  retail  folks  are  retpiired  by  the  market 
needs  of  their  enterprises  to  come  to  New  York, 
our  meeting  shoidd  not  place  any  considerable 
additional  burden  upon  transportation  facilities. 

It  also  was  believed  that  never  was  it  so  nec¬ 
essary  for  the  general  good  that  retailers  should 
gather  and  give  serious  debate  to  the  part  Avhich 
retail  distribution  soon  must  play  in  the  effort  to 
provide  full  employment. 

Full  employment,  according  to  leading  econo¬ 
mists,  as  well  as  the  Bureau  of  Labor  Statistics, 
involves  5.5  million  jobs,  for  an  annual  national 


income  approximately  40  per  cent  higher  than 
that  of  the  year  1940.  The  two  related  objectives 
(onstitute  the  over-all  theme  of  the  coming  con¬ 
ference. 

A  general  session  will  open  the  Cktnference 
•Monday  evening,  January  8,  with  President  Ed¬ 
ward  N.  .\llen  making  the  keynote  address.  A 
prominent  industrialist  will  develop,  from  the 
manufacturing  viewpoint,  the  subject,  “Capital¬ 
izing  the  Opportunities  .-Miead.”  The  pattern  of 
the  succeeding  general  .sessions  is,  in  outline,  as 
folloAvs: 

Tcksday  Mor.nin’g; 

Merchandising  the  Expanding  Sales  Volume 
()utl(K)k  ff)r  Reconversion— Problems  of  Govern¬ 
ment  Surpluses— What’s  .Ahead  for  .Major  .Appli¬ 
ances? 

T I'Ksu.w  .Aftkrnoon: 

Controls — Government  or  Business? 

Postwar  Lax  Prt)blems— .Social  .Security— Status 
and  Future  of  Wartime  Government  Controls. 
[Continued  on  page  74) 
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CEST  STORE 


traffic  appliances 

to  build  volume 


use 


The  One-Two-Three  of  Bigger  Appliance  Yol 


Here’s  what  an  Eleetrical  llomeinakin{ 
is  and  how  it  works: 


1.  It  will  stork  a  complete  line  of  eleetrical  appliio 
.  . .  everythinjs  for  the  kitchen,  laundry,  and  th»i 
of  the  house,  too. 

Customers  ti  ill  find  every  electrical  m-ed  filled 
store — in  one  department.  Customers  ivill  re^ri" 
store  as  local  headquarters  for  electrical  appliuni’' 

2.  The  appliances  will  lie  grouped  attractively. 

The  same  related-item  selling  principles,  uhichf 
for  your  furniture  department,  ivill  oe  applied  tot 
trical  appliances.  Customers  seeking  traffic  appl"'- 
ivill  come  into  contact  icith  refrigerators, 
ranges,  home  freezers,  dishwashers,  garbage  (lhp'>^ 
and  other  major  appliances. 


Many  department  stores  have  overlooked  the  real 
sales  potentialities  in  traffic  appliances. 

Toasters,  irons,  mixers,  coffee  makers,  and  other  fast- 
moving  appliances  brought  customers  into  department 
stores  before  the  war  .  .  .  but  often  for  just  a  single 
purchase.  Any  further  business  from  that  customer  was 
usually  unrelated  and  unplanned. 

Here’s  a  plan  to  take  advantage  of  the  traffic  created 
by  these  small  appliances  ...  a  plan  tested  out  in  sev¬ 
eral  department  stores  before  the  w  ar  w  ith  remarkable 
success.  ^  e  call  it  "The  Electrical  Homemaking  De¬ 
partment.’’ 


3.  Realistic  demonstration  rooms — all-*‘leclric  u 
ens.  and  an  all-electric  laundry — will  exhibit 'f 
ances  plugged  in  . . .  ready  for  demonstration  w 
actual  home  conditions. 
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Come  and  see  G.E.  at  these 
January  Shows 

1 .  Chicago  Hoviawarat  Show 

Jan.  7-12  Rooms  683-4-5,  Palmar  Houtm,  Chicago 

2.  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Show 

Jan.  8-12  Space  40-46,  Hotol  Pannsylvania,  Now  York  CHy 

3.  Chicago  FurnHuro  Show 

Fvrnituro  Mart,  Chicago  Rooms  1727  and  1728 


I  Merchandising  men  have  proved  that  appliances  sell 
faster  when  actual  demonstrations  are  fiiven.  The 
i  imonstration  rmms  help  the  customer  visualize  the 
appliance  in  her  men  home. 

ptter  Plan . . .  better  product .  . .  bigger  sales! 

[An  F.Ifctrical  lloinemaking  Department  >vill  make  full 
of  your  sales  jiersonnel  .  .  .  ill  eut  ojieratiiig  ex- 
lifnses  per  sale  .  .  .  w  ill  Ituild  related-item  sales  . .  .  >vill 
up  sales  of  major  appliances, 
suggest  that  you  start  planning  your  Electrical 
Homemalving  Department  right  now  .  .  .  and  that  you 
iJ'l  to  the  sales-huilding  features  of  this  jdan  the  repu- 
atioD  and  consumer  acceptance  that  a  full  line  of 
'enmi/E/ecfric appliances  will  bring.  Dep)artment  Store 
^li'rchandising  Section,  General  Electric  Co.,  Appli- 
‘“•e  and  Merchandise  Dept.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

“Ol  ViaORY;  General  Eleetric  is  working  night 
""1  day  to  hack  the  attack.  You  can  help,  too,  by 


I  appliffl 

and  thti 


Evorything  Electrical  for  After-Victory  Homes 


ELECTRIC 
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Unit  Cost  Accounting  as  a  Basis 
for  Postwar  Merchandising 

By  Ward  Melville, 

President,  Melville  Shoe  Corp.  and  President,  Institute  of  Distribution 


I  hr  lii  si  ^H■|»  ill  liiuci  int* 
ilirtiiNl  ol  (lisiriliiition  iniisl 
Im-  lo  >'<iil 

(osis  III  (lisii  il>iiliiii>  iiii 

^00(1..  Rf\isi<»ii  1*1  j)ri<  iii^ 
wliicli  woiilil  toilo^^  woiiUi 
li.i\r  ilic  iKM  result  <*1  l(»ui‘i- 
in^  l<*lai  (lisii  ihiiiion  .usis. 
riles**  were  ill**  jxiiiils  made 
l)\  Mr.  Melville  in  .in  ad- 
dr»*ss  last  inniiih  l)**t**r<*  the 
hisiiiiiu*  lit  Disii  ilintinn. 

'  ^n  {.innaiA  I  sl  llie  (henrv 
will  Ik*  put  inn*  |)i<uti(e. 
w  lu*n  ilie  MeKille  line 
iliains  inan<;nraie  the  use 
nl  .1  unit  <<»st  sssiein. 

IF  our  hopes  for  a  high  level  of 
production  and  income  in  this 
country  are  to  be  realized,  cer¬ 
tainly  the  distribution  agencies  of 
this  country  have  a  big  job  to  do. 
Higher  real  income  means  the  pro¬ 
duction  and  distribution  of  far 
greater  quantities  than  the  retdil 
stores  of  this  country  have  ever 
handled. 

.Assuming  that  the  production  of 
goods  can  and  will  be  increased 
over  prewar,  and  that  the  purchas¬ 
ing  power  of  the  people  will  in¬ 
crease  to  absorb  these  goods,  what 
is  the  prospect  for  their  distribu¬ 
tion? 

First  of  all,  we  see  that  the  situ¬ 
ation  in  retail  distribution  at  the 
end  of  this  war  will  be  considerably 
better  than  most  people  would 
have  thought  possible  two  years 
ago.  Some  economic  prophets  pre¬ 
dicted  that  upwards  of  .50  per  cent 
of  the  total  number  of  retail  stores 
would  be  closed  during  the  war.  It 
appears,  however,  that  the  number 
of  retailers  at  present  is  only  15 
per  cent  less  than  before  the  war. 
The  85  per  cent  will  handle  this 
year,  a  volume  of  dollar  business 
greater  than  was  handled  by  the 


100  per  cent  in  1939,  or  in  any  pre¬ 
war  year.  They  will  handle  a  great¬ 
er  volume  of  business  in  units  than 
in  any  year  except  1941;  and  the 
quantity  of  goods  will  be  only 
about  5  per  cent  less  than  at  the 
1941  peak. 

Despite  this  showing,  it  is  un¬ 
doubtedly  true  that  a  definite  ex¬ 
pansion  of  the  retail  business  will 
be  necessary  if  the  high  productive 
po.ssibilities  of  this  country  arc  to 
be  translated  int(»  consumer  goods. 

I  think  we  will  have  no  difficulty 
in  distributing  all  of  the  goods  that 
can  be  produced  and  purchased. 

Of  course,  it  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  that  these  goods  shall 
be  produced  and  distributed  at  the 
lowest  possible  cost.  In  the  long 
run.  the  only  way  the  real  income 
of  the  people  of  this  country  can 
be  increased  is  through  the  reduc¬ 
tion  of  total  costs  involved  in  the 
production  and  the  distribution  of 
goods  they  use  and  want. 

You  will  note  that  I  .say  “total 
costs”.  .As  we  all  know,  there  are 
instances  where  the  great  economies 
made  possible  by  concentration  of 
production  are  accompanied  by 
actual  increases  in  the  cost  of  prod¬ 
uct  distribution.  Properly  consid¬ 
ered,  the  “costs  of  distribution”  in¬ 
clude  the  cost  of  distributing  ma¬ 
terials,  supplies,  and  parts,  as  well 
as  the  finished  product— and,  from 
this  point  of  view,  it  is  impossible 
to  separate  the  costs  of  what  we 
call  “production”  and  “distribu¬ 
tion”.  If  the  final  cost  to  the  con¬ 
sumer  has  been  reduced,  through 
any  combination  of  factors,  an 
economic  result  has  been  achieved 
regardless  of  whether  the  costs  of 
“marketing”  have  been  decreased 
or  increased. 

However,  even  while  insisting 
that  this  over-all  yardstick  should 
be  applied,  we  must  recognize  the 
fact  that  more  can  and  should  be 
done  to  cut  the  costs  of  distributing 
finished  goods. 


Now,  the  chain  store  has  accom¬ 
plished  more,  in  a  comparatively 
short  peritxl  of  time,  in  reducing 
the  actual  cost  of  distribution  than 
any  other  development  in  this 
country.  This  has  been  possible 
because  of  the  existence  in  the  re¬ 
tail  field  of  the  greatest  area  of  free 
competition  in  our  economy.  I 
hope  we  can  look  forward  to  the 
preservation  of  that  area  of  free 
competition.  If  we  can,  we  can  also 
look  forward  to  a  further  competi¬ 
tive  reduction  of  total  costs  by 
chain  store  organizations.  All  of 
this  will  be  definitely  in  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  consumers  and  of  the  health 
of  the  entire  economy. 

There  is  a  key  word  in  all  that  I 
have  said— and  that  word  is  “costs”. 
Let  us  examine  that  word  a  little 
more  closely. 

•Are  the  costs  of  distribution 
really  knoum— in  detail— in  this 
country? 

Unit  Costs  Generally  Unknown 

rite  over-all  costs  of  distributicjii, 
in  terms  of  a  percentage  of  sales,  are 
known  fairly  well— by  individual 
distributors  and  for  broad  types  of 
operation.  .After  all,  that  is  largely 
a  matter  of  adding  up  the  dollars 
actually  spent  in  operation  and  di¬ 
viding  by  sales.  If.  however,  you 
:isk  the  individual  distributor  how 
much  it  costs  him  to  distribute  a 
certain  item,  you  usually  get  either 
a  guess  or  a  frank  statement  that 
he  doesn’t  know. 

We  don’t  know  «)ur  costs,  as 
manufacturers  know  their  costs. 

Fifty  years  ago,  if  you  asked  the 
average  manufacturer  if  he  knew 
his  costs  and  he  answered  “yes”, 
he'  meant  only  that  he  knew  his 
total  cost  of  production.  I’oday,  if 
you  ask  him  the  same  tjuestion, 
and  if  his  answer  is  still  “yes”,  he 
nearly  always  means  that  he  knows 
his  costs  by  products.  Most  manu¬ 
facturers  would  not  think  of  an¬ 
swering  “yes”  to  this  question  if 
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MOHAWK  Products  and  Service  are  brought  to  you  by  the  greatest 
Distributing  Organization  ever  assembled  in  the  Carpet  Industry 

ITUCKY  n  iffalo  5— H.  D.  Taylor  Co.  SOUTH  CAROLINA 

V  2 — Otis  Hirltlon  Co..  Inc.  York  City  10— Cr«»ckott  A  Buss.  Inr.  GrooiivtUe — AlU.wn-fcrwui  Co. 

p  1-.— IVasKi'-toaulbort  <  orp.  New  York  City  10— I.ack  Car|«*t  Co.,  liic.  TFMIJES^SE 

IICIAMA  lUtrliPsier  4— Coluntliia  I>istriliutors,  luc.  r.,^  r*»« 

PlalANA  ,rt  t  ..  i..«  f  hatiai»«K»Ka  2 — .•xMithens  Fum.  Sales  Co. 

-Moi.ruv  llar.lw»r..  Co.  1 0-^nlun.Inn  l>IMrU,ut.,r,.  Inc.  Knoxville  c— Somhern  Fum.  Sale.  Co. 

■an,  1  :l_llenard  l.ino.  &  Iluit  Co.  ‘  UiMribnlor..  Inc.  iu.„,„i„»  3— Ilenard  Linoleum  *.  Hub  Co. 

RYLAND  NORTH  CAROLINA  TEXAS 

.■3 — lluller  nro,.  e  Dallaa  1 — Fea.lee-OaiillK-rt  Cori>. 

1— J.  J  Maine.  4  Co.  .  a'V.  V  1— Uenard  l  inoleum  4  Hub  Co. 

SSACHUSETTS  Iiigu  I  mm— Alli«.ii.Lrw.n  Co.  Pnso^Kl  I’aso  Wholesale  Curi>et  Sc 

i — 1  oliuait  I.evin  Co.  OHIO  Furniture  Co..  Inc. 

0 — I»r«  srolt  A  Co.  Cincinnati  2 — Rc  iard  I. inoleum  St  Rug  Co.  HouhIoh  1 _ l•eaHK*4■-Gaull»e^t  Corp. 

1(1  4— Colinan  Levin  Co.  Clevelanil  13-^l.ott  St  Ceckler  Houhtuii  2— RenarU  l.iiioleum  St  Rug  Co. 

'Uir^AhM  Columlius  1 — Renard  Linoleum  St  Rug  Co.  Antoiuo  C — iVaslee-Gaulbert  Corp. 

-Viuhl*  on,  Co  OKLAHOMA  yYjAH 

:u— 1.0U  4  Ceckler  Oklahoma  City  1— Pcaalee-Caulbert  Corp  City— D.  N.  4  E.  Walter  4  Co. 

.1-0  I ....  4  ..t.1  -  OklaiioiuH  City  2— Kenanl  Lino.  St  Rug  Co. 

ipula  2— la>tt  4  Geckler  OREGON  VIRGINIA 

INESOTA  PortJaiiil  8 — .Marahall-Wella  Co.  Norff.ik— J.  J.  Halnea  4  Co. 

L>li8  3 — liuticr  Bros.  FortlaniJ  4 — D.  N.  St  E.  Waller  St  Co.  Richmond— J.  J.  Haines  St  Co. 

alia  5— Lasher  t  anmt  4  Lino.  Co.  PENNSYLVANIA  WASHINGTON 

iSOURI  Alleiitown-r^  oluinhia  Jobbing  Co.  Seattle  14 _ Marsiiall  Wells  Co. 

.  ity  b — Renanl  Lino.  St  Rug  Co.  Erit>— H.  D.  T.aylor  Co.  Seattle  1— D.  N.  St  E.  Walter  St  Co. 

I  3 — Renard  Linoleum  St  Rug  Co.  Harrisburg— CapiUl  Bedding  Co.  Sitokane _ Marslmll-Wells  Co. 

NTANA  Philadelphia  &— Butler  Bros.  Spokane  8— D.  N.  St  E.  Walter  St  Co. 

•.  E.  Buck  Sales  Co.  Philadelphia  7— S.  Wolf  A  Sons  la/gaT  VIor^llJIA 

Pittsburgh  22 — Felix  Half  A  Bro.p  Inc.  WIST  VIRGINIA 

iRASKA  Pittsburgh  22 Cco.  Wehn  A  Co.  Charleston  21— <iuthrie-YIorris*Campbell  Co. 

— Orchard  A  Wilhelm  Co.  Resiling  Columbia  Jobbing  Co.  Huntington  T*— Watts.  Ritter  A  Ca. 

(V  YORK  Scranton - (  oiuml.ia  Jobbins  Co.  Parkeralmre — Guthrie-Morria.CompbelI  Co. 

ton— Columbia  Jobbinc  Co.  RHODE  ISLAND  WISCONSIN 

1— Lott  A  Geckler  Providence  3^— Colman  Levin  Co.  Milwaukee  3— ‘Neidhoefer  A  Co. 


ALABAMA 

nirniiiighani  3 — Renard  Lino.  A  Rug  Co. 

CALIFORNIA 

Fresno  » — U.  S.  A  E.  W.ilter  A  Co. 

1  <is  Angeles  14 — Butler  Bros. 

I  os  Angelos  14 — I).  N.  A  E.  W’alter  A  Co. 

San  Francisco  ID — Butler  Bros. 

San  Francisco  C — D.  N.  A  E.  Waller  A  Co. 

COLORADO 

Denver  2— Renanl  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

CONNECTICUT 

New  Haven  1 1 — Colman  Levin  Co. 

FLORIDA 

Jacksonville  B— Pen»Iee-Gaull»ert  Corp. 
Miami  dG^Irving  Distributors.  Inc. 

Miami  27— reaslee-GauIltert  Corp. 

T.nm:ia  1 — Peaslee-Caulbert  Corp 

GEORGIA 

Atlanta  3— Peaslee>Gaull>ert  Corp. 

ILLINOIS 

Chlc:;Ko  8— Glat>m.,n  Bros. 

Chic.'igo  54— Neitlhot‘fer  A  Co. 

Chicago  54— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 

INDIANA 

Evansville  H» — Small  A  Schelosky  Co. 
IndianaiKjlis  4 — Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 
Richmond — The  Adam  H.  Bartel  Co.,  Inc. 

IOWA 

IH'S  .Moines  9— Renard  Linoleum  A  Rug  Co. 
Des  Moines  8— Schmitt  A  Henry  Mfg. 

,  Co.,  Inc. 
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ihcy  knew  iiotliing  but  their  over¬ 
all  costs. 

The  great  development  ol  lae- 
lory  cost  accounting  which  o(- 
cnrretl  during  those  lilty  years,  has 
gradually  revolutionized  luanulac- 
turers’  ideas  about  the  cost  ol 
manulacturiug  particular  prodiuts 
and  their  methods  ol  pricing  those 
products. 

No  such  ilevelopment  has  yet 
occurred  in  distribution.  Perhaps, 
in  the  nature  ol  the  case,  no  strictly 
similar  tlevelopment  can  be  expect 
cd.  .\  go<Kl  many  (omplex  iactors 
are  involved  in  the  distribution  ol 
goods  that  have  no  parallel  in  fac¬ 
tory  production.  For  example, 
there  is  the  important  fact  that, 
even  under  the  very  best  manage¬ 
ment,  the  time  of  a  retail  employee 
(an  never  be  utilized  so  fully  as 
the  time  of  a  factory  employee  en¬ 
gaged  in  straight-line  production. 

Vet,  after  ail  of  the  diHiculties 
have  been  fidly  recognized,  it  still 
seems  that  more  should  be  done 
toward  determining  actual  distri¬ 
bution  costs  for  units  of  sale. 

■Some  important  beginnings 
have  l)een  made— and  these  are 
sufheient  to  indicate  that  a  great 
deal  more  mu  l)e  done. 

Expense  Figures  Are  Arbitrary 

It  is  obvious  that  some  thous¬ 
ands  of  retailers  selling  many  items 
at  a  variety  of  prices  have  no  ac- 
(urate  idea  of  the  real  costs  of 
selling  those  items.  They  may 
have  departmentalized  their  busi¬ 
nesses— but.  within  those  depart¬ 
ments.  there  is  often  a  wide  range 
of  items  and  prices.  .\nd  even  in 
calculating  expenses  by  depart¬ 
ments,  they  have  sometimes  ap¬ 
plied  arbitrary  percentages  w’hich 
i)ear  only  a  very  approximate  re¬ 
lation  to  actual  costs.  1  do  not 
under-estimate  the  difficulties  in¬ 
volved  in  computing  those  actual 
(osts,  but  I  do  think  we  can  get  a 
great  deal  nearer  to  them  than  w'e 
are  at  the  jiresent  time. 

If  percentages  are  applied  to 
dollars  in  determining  certain  ex¬ 
penses  which  shall  be  charged 
against  individual  items  as  differ¬ 
ent  as  a  chair,  a  dress,  a  pair  of 
shoes,  and  a  hair  comb,  all  sold  in 
the  same  store,  the  result  will  not 
be  very  close  to  actual  costs  in¬ 
curred.  Under  some  circumstan¬ 
ces,  in  fact,  calculations  of  this  sort 
(Coutiuued  ou  page  76) 


Pave  the  Way  Now  for 
Tomorrow’s  Salesman! 

By  l.KW  Hahn 

THE  S,\LF.S.\I.\N’  is  .America’s  .Ambassador  to  the  C'ourt 
of  Prosperity! 

We  have  developed  a  production  system  which  can  be 
maintained  onlv  throtigh  intense  and  effective  methods  of 
advertising  and  selling.  If  the  necessary  jobs  are  to  be  created 
and  maintained,  it  can  only  be  through  increa.sed  efficiency 
on  the  part  of  all  those  charged  with  responsibility  for  adver¬ 
tising  and  selling. 

Unless  the  public  can  be  induced  to  buy  and  consume 
freely  the  products  of  indtistry  such  production  will  have  to 
be  curtailed,  with  consetjuent  unemplovment. 

The  history  of  prodtiction  and  distribution  in  the  United 
.States  has  proven  that  as  volume  is  increa.sed.  prices  are  low¬ 
ered  and  (piality  improved. 

rims  any  hope  of  maintainitig  purchasing  capacitv  and 
.set  tiring  lower  prices  which  will  rai.se  the  standard  of  living 
must  be  conditioned  upon  the  ability  to  sell  swiftlv  and  in 
larger  \olume. 

I  bis  is  a  jiroblem  which  concerns  e\ery  man.  woman,  and 
child  in  the  United  States.  F.very  housewife  should  be 
brought  to  conscious  recognition  that  the  man  who  invites 
het  to  buy  is  engaged  in  the  effort  to  make  more  sure  her 
liusband’s  job  and  his  continued  abilitv  to  proside  for  her 
and  her  children. 

If  such  a  consciousness  could  be  brought  home  to  the 
jieople  it  would  insure  for  selling  folks  an  improved  recep¬ 
tion  from  all  prospectise  customers.  This  svould  sharply 
raise  the  morale  of  thoke  who  must  sell  and  svould  make 
selling  jobs  more  jx)pular. 

With  business  leaders  putting  forth  so  much  effort  to 
insure  postsvar  employment  some  attention  should  be  given 
to  influencing  the  public  to  recognize  the  vital  importance 
to  the  public  itself  of  effective  selling.  Instead  of  devoting 
.so  much  of  their  advertising  at  this  time  to  fairy  tales  of 
their  future  products,  it  svould  be  intelligent  for  manufac¬ 
turers  to  use  some  of  their  space  to  pave  the  svav  for  the 
coming  salesman. 

Such  campaigns— sensiblv  tonducted— might  do  more  to 
create  understanding  and  suppoit  for  .American  free  enter- 
terprise  than  a  score  of  books  on  economics  or  a  thousand 
speeches  on  its  merits. 

Once  get  the  idea  oser  to  the  general  public  of  svhat  real¬ 
ly  hangs  on  the  hope  of  successful  selling  and  everv  seller 
svould  be  benefited  much  more  than  through  any  lone 
attempt  to  sell  his  osvn  product. 

It  is  svorth  trying  and  there  is  more  than  sufheient  intelli¬ 
gence  to  do  the  job  svell! 
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are  quickly  intercltang,eable  on  0>FLOORS 


SELLING  FLOORS  and  NON- SELLING  FLOORS 


Would  you  like  to  be  able  to  move,  interchange  and  expand  departments  .  .  .  and  do  it  quickly, 
quietly,  and  without  muss?  On  Robertson  Q-Floors  you  can  do  just  that.  They  are  designed  to 
provide  all-over  electrical  availability  .  .  .  the  lack  of  which  ties  your  departments  where  they  are. 
You  can  point  your  finger  at  any  spot  on  a  Robertson  Q-Floor,  and  an  electrician  in  a  matter  of 
minutes  can  install  an  electrical  outlet  at  that  spot  for  power,  light,  telephone,  business  machines, 
electronic  devices,  etc.  And  if  you  need  more,  any  6"  square  of  the  floor's  surface  can  sprout 
another  outlet.  All  this  means  complete  freedom  in  arrangement  and  re-arrangement.  On  Q-Floors, 
you're  always  prepared  for  future  changes. 


^l^ick 


.  2  men  can  lay  30  sq.  ft.  of  Q-Floor 
in  30  seconds.  Your  building  will  be 
finished  on  schedule,  or  before. 


^luiet 


Q-Floors  are  steel  structural  sub-floors.  They  are 
placed  on,  and  welded  to  the  structural  steel  frame¬ 
work.  Their  cellular  structure  makes  them  light  and 
strong.  Concrete  is  poured  directly  on  them  to  level 
the  surface.  Any  floor  covering  or  finish  can  then 
be  applied. 


.  .  .  Q-Floors  are  welded  to  the  frame¬ 
work.  No  revehng,  no  hammering,  no 
interference  with  store  activities. 


Clean 


.  .  .  No  messy  wet  materials  to  hold  up 
building  progress.  No  forms  or  shoring 
to  erect  and  tear  down. 


H.H. ROBERTSON  COMPANY 


2403  FARMERS  BANK  BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 


OFFICES  IN  45  PRINCIPAL  CITIES 
WORLD-WIDE  BUILDING  SERVICE 


VISIT  OUR  tXHIBIT  .  SOOTH  31  .  .  N.R.D.O.A.  CONriRINCI.  NOTH  R  f  N  N  S  T  I V  A  M )  * ,  N.  Y.  C ..  JAN.  S  TO  11  IMCl. 
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Air  Transportation  Will  Open 
New  Worlds  to  Retailers 

By  Bknjamin  H.  N'amm, 

President,  The  Namrn  Store,  Brooklyn,  1’. 


Merchundise  ami  customers 
never  available  to  the  store 
before  will  stwm  be  brought 
together  in  a  world  where  dis¬ 
tance  is  annihilated. 

SEVERAL  answers  have  l)een 
given  to  tile  (jnestion  “What  is 
merchandising?”  Mv  jjerson- 
al  preference  is  for  tins;  "Mer¬ 
chandising  consists  of  two  simple 
acts.  I  he  first  is  to  move  goods 
towards  people.  Lhe  second  is  to 
move  people  towards  goods.” 

In  the  movement  of  goods 
towards  pc'ople,  air-transportation 
is  bound  to  play  a  growing  part. 
In  the  movement  of  pc*opIe  towards 
goods,  air-transportation  is  also 
destined  to  j>lay  an  important  role. 

I  here  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  fact 
that,  when  the  war  is  over,  the  avia¬ 
tion  industry  is  in  lor  a  growth 
somewhat  similar  to  that  which 
the  automobile  industrv  enjoyed  at 
the  turn  of  the  country.  Returning 
home  from  the  war  will  be  hun¬ 
dreds  of  thousands  of  our  boys  who 
have  learned  how'  to  fly.  Oiher 
hundreds  of  thousands,  both  sol¬ 
diers  and  civilians,  will  have  be¬ 
come  highly  skilled  in  the  servic¬ 
ing  of  airplanes  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  flying  fields.  They  will 
constitute  a  great  air-minded  sec¬ 
tion  of  pidtlic  opinion. 

riiese  men,  and  women  tcM),  will 
also  demand  personal  airplanes. 
I  hey  will  w'ant  thousands  of  new 
airports  and,  most  especially,  air¬ 
parks,  flightstops  and  air-harbors. 
With  these  small  airports,  the 
whole  nation  may  be  linked  to¬ 
gether  in  safe  flying.  It  is  mainly 
through  airparks  and  flightstops, 
jjaralleling  our  Federal  and  .State 
highways,  that  the  air|)lanes  will 
move  goods  towards  people  and 
|)eople  towards  gCK)ds.  I  visualize 
the  time,  in  a  not  far  distant  fu¬ 
ture,  when  a  retail  merchant  seek¬ 
ing  a  quick  glimpse  of  New  York 
fashions,  may  fly  his  own  plane 


here,  do  his  buying  and  return  to 
his  store  in  a  very  few  hours  briiig- 
iug  with  him,  perhaps,  samples  for 
his  more  discriminating  customers. 

nund)er  of  stores  have  made 
ap|>lication  with  the  Civil  .Aero¬ 
nautics  Board  to  operate  aircralt 
for  the  delivery  pf  merchaudise. 
They  include:  Fileue’s  of  Boston, 
Hecht  Co.  of  Washington,  .Manclel 
Bros,  of  (diicago,  rhalheimer 
Bros,  of  Richmond,  and  the  Boston 
Store  of  Milwaukee. 

rhc‘re  are  approximatelv  two 
million  retail  merchants  in  our 
countrv  todav.  In  this  vcxtr  of  1944, 
their  volume  of  business  wdll  ex¬ 
ceed  sixtv-five  billions  of  dollars. 
Soon  after  the  end  of  the  war,  an¬ 
nual  retail  volume  is  expected  to 
top  the  hundred  billion  dollar 
mark.  .A  \erv  substantial  portion 
of  this  volume  will  consist  of  so- 
called  “fashion  merchandise.”  In 
the  movement  of  this  merchandise, 
air-transportation  is  sure  to  figure 
prominently.  In  handling  fashion 
merchandise,  time  is  of  the  essence. 
The  words  fashion  and  newness  are 
almost  synonymous. 

.-Vn  .Vge  of  Speed 

In  these  modern  days  of  the  mov¬ 
ies,  the  radio,  and  the  press,  and 
with  television  in  the  offing,  every 
Main  Street  in  .America  becomes  a 
Fashion  Center.  The  latest  styles 
in  apparel,  the  newest  trends  in 
home-furnishing,  the  most  recent 
developments  in  the  art  of  living- 
all  become  instantly  revealed  to 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Q.  Public. 
These  items  are  heard  over  the  air, 
thrown  upon  the  screen  and  pre¬ 
sented  in  print  and  color  almost 
as  soon  as  they  appear  upon  the 
market.  If  speed  is  so  much  a  ]>art 
of  the  creation  of  demand,  can  it 
be  any  less  a  part  of  supplying  that 
demand?  Air  transportation  will 
go  a  long  way  towards  providing 
the  answer  to  that  (question. 

.A  new  phase  of  the  airplane’s 
importance  to  retail  merchandis¬ 


ing  has  rc'cently  l)ec-n  disclosc*d.  It 
is  the  phase-  exploited  so  thorough- 
Iv  by  the  Army  and  Navy  in  the- 

present  war - namely,  the  delivery 

of  recpiisile  supplies  to  the  cousinu' 
c-r  Irom  stock  piles  hall  a  world 
away.  It  is  this  aspect  of  aviatioir 
which  mav  revise  many  merchan¬ 
dising  methods,  particularly  iu 
store's  remote  Irom  manulactiu  ing 
sources.  No  longer  will  the 
merchant  be  dependent  upon  huge 
inventories  to  carry  him  through 
buving  seasons.  .Manufacturers’ 
warehouse's,  no  matter  where  situ¬ 
ated,  are  oulv  a  It-w  heturs  away 
licnn  auv  store  iu  the  Cnited  States 
and  onlv  a  lew  more  hours  away 
from  auv  store-  in  the  wot  Id.  .\ir 
cargo  latc's  as  low  as  twenty  cents 
per  ton  mile  are  Ireelv  predicted. 

Intc-rnaiional  trade  must  become 
iucrc-asiitglv  im|)c>itant  to  us  alter 
the  war.  Let  me  offer  the  illustra¬ 
tion  of  one  foreign  country  with 
which  1  am  familiar.  Brazil  is  a 
countrv  with  a  population  of  lorty- 
live  million  people.  In  1940.  we 
exported  a  hundred  million  dollars 
of  mc'ichandise  to  Brazil.  In  that 
same  vear,  we  sent  sexc-n  hundrc'd 
million  dollars  of  merchandise-  to 
(Canada,  which  has  a  population  of 
eleven  million. 

Bv  this  token,  it  would  seem  that 
Brazil  alone  offers  us  a  potential 
market  of  several  billions  of  dollars. 
It  is  with  Brazil  and  with  other 
Latin  .\merican  countries  that  wc- 
shall  conduct  extensive  air  com¬ 
merce. 

Latin  .America  with  its  exotic 
fruits,  vegetables  and  llowc-rs— with 
its  valuable  minerals  and  metals, 
with  its  rare  medicinal  supplies— 
will  dejK-nd  upon  the  airplanes 
which  will  be  the  su|)reme  means 
of  transportation  to  assure  the  re¬ 
tail  distributor  of  many  items 
which  have  been  prc-viouslv  un¬ 
marketable  at  long  range.  I  pre¬ 
dict  that  this  “specialty”  use  of  air 
transportation  will  become  stand¬ 
ard  procedure  after  the  war. 
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HARDI.V  a  (lepartiiioiit  in  anv  More.  larj;o  or  small. 

will  l>e  U-lt  umhanj>ttl  alter  vicutrv  bv  wartime 
researeh  and  development  iti  plastics. 

Here  are  some  samples  of  Monsanto  research  lor  war  that 
have  been  makin}<;  current  headlitic  news— but  may  well 
be  makitig  profits  for  modern  retailers  later  <»n: 


Of  special  ititerest  in  the  hmisexcares  deparlrnetil,  as  well 
as  in  radio  and  electrical  appliances,  is  Monsanto’s  “boil- 
able”  thermoplastic.  With  Cerex  post-war  consumers  will 
have  colorful  prcKlucts  of  all  kinds  that  cati  take  sterilizing 
temperatures.  And  because  Cx*rex  can  be  molded  by  the 
fastest  and  most  economical  methods  it  can  offer  reasonable 
prices  as  well. 

The  announcement  of  Styramic  H  I  by  Monsanto,  special¬ 
ly  developed  for  wartime  radar  usage,  meant  more  help  for 
Victory.  .\nd  when  it  cati  be  used  for  civilian  purposes 
Styramic  HT  means  better  performance  through  higher 


heat  lesistance  and  bettei  insidation  lor  the  postwar  radio 
and  leleoisiXti  sets,  resulting  in  more  compact,  more  elli 
cieiit  clesign.\ 


One  ol  the  plastic:  industry’s  greatest  wartime  achiecemenb 
has  been  in  the  field  ol  impressioti  molding.  Motisanto't 
contribtition  is  rhalitl,  a  resin  for  impregnating  and  laini 
nating  cloth,  paper  or  wood  veneers  itito  large  forms  or 
panels!  Little  or  no  pressure  or  heat  is  recpiiretl  in  the 
|)rocess,  the  dies  are  inexpensive,  and  the  forms  are  lif’ht 
l)nt  strong,  and  can  be  given  aniazinglv  intricate  shapes 


rf'  -1 

Impression  molding  will  undoubtedly  make  great  postwar 
contributions  in  the  field  of  radio  cabinets,  and  (ahinet^ 
of  all  kinds,  iti  furniture,  and  in  luggage.  It’s  eveti  possible 
to  bake  a  boat  or  a  bob-sled  with  Thalitl!  In  fact,  thi' 
plastic,  like  others  in  the  versatile  Monsanto  faniilv.  onb 
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iiwaiis  ilic  ingenuity  oi  Xineiii.i's  lesointelnl  ninldeiN  and 
labritalois  to  bring  to  lull  leali/ation  its  great  |>otentialiiie'i. 
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OI  pailiddai  intere>t  to  tlie  |)nst\\ai  lioineounei  i>«  X'uelite, 
^|H‘(iall\  einhoNNed  tellidose  acetate  Nheets  lot  ll^e  as  tlil- 
liisiiig  panels  in  llnorestent  //g/d/ng  lixiutc.s  .  .  .  and 
Keinlorred  V'nelite,  shallri l>r(iuf  g/rtzi/tg  lor  sti»rin  sasli, 
|K>itlies,  greenhouses— originally  developed  by  Monsanto 
ill  co-operation  with  U.  S.  Navy.  It  tonsists  ol  two  sheets 
ol  sturdy  transparent  V^uelite  laininated  with  wire  streening. 
(And  retailers  tan  be  sine  that  \'nepak,  the  beantilnl, 
iransparem.  rigid,  paikaging  material  will  be  toining  baik 
ill  die  post-war  era  with  new  improvements,  better  to 
display  I  he  beaiiiies,  enhante  the  (harms,  protect  the 
(|ualii\.  and  speed  the  sales  ol  post-war  men  handisei. 


K  - 


Soiiiething  new  lor  the  upholstery  department,  the  uvi// 
paper  department  and  the  draperies  departmetit,  the  de¬ 
partments  selling  raiineear,  sports  outfits,  shower  (uriaitis. 
and  tablecloths,  tati  be  seen  in  Monsanto's  new  vinyl 
acetals.  Originallv  developed  lor  ati  interlaver  lor  stdetv 


glass,  this  prodntt  has  lonnd  importatit  war  sersite  in 
leplating  rubber  in  .\rmy  raincoats,  hospital  sheeting,  and 
many  other  items  lormerly  made  Irom  rubber  sheetitig  or 
rubber  totited  labrics.  The  beautiful  washable,  brightly 
patterned,  non-staining,  sers  it cable  materials  this  new  kind 
of  plastit  makes  possible  will  nndonbtediv  have  tremendons 
lonsnnier  appetd. 


Other  .Monsatito  developments  that  will  prove  ol  interest 
stKmer  or  later  to  retailers  are  the  new  (|ualities  in 
KKSI.MKNK  (melamine)  tnolding  compounds  and  lami¬ 
nating  resins  which  oiler  high  heat  resistance  and  light 
colors  as  special  recommendations  for  imaudescent  light 
fixtures,  durable  hardware,  molded  dishes  and  kitchen 
ware,  riie  new  colorless  RESIMHNK  lor  making  durable, 
attractive  overlays  lor  wallboards  (exterior  or  interior)  and 
lor  lurnitnre  panels  promises  much  of  interest  to  the  home 
maker  .  .  .  and  there's  impioved  l.ustron  (polystyrene) 
molding  (ompoimds,  which  |ndmisc  to  be  the  most  plenti- 
Inl,  most  useful  atitl  most  salable  of  postwar  plastics,  irom 
bargain  basement  to  luxury  gcMuls. 

For  more  inlormation  on  what  Monsanto  is  doing  in 
plastics,  or  lor  specific  answers  to  your  plastics  cpiestions, 
write:  MON.S.ANK)  CHEMIC.AL  COMPANA',  Plastics 
Dicision,  Sjningfieltl,  .Massachusetts. 


I  lie  large  and  versatile  fatnily  oi  Memsanto  Plastics  includes: 

I  l.ustron  polystyrenes.  Cerex  heat  resistant  thermoplastics.  Vinyl 
acetals.  Nitron  cellulose  nitrates.  Fibestos  cellulose  acetates.  Resi- 
iiox  phenol  ics.  Fhalid  for  impression  molding.  Resimene  mela¬ 
mines.  Forms  in  which  they  are  supplied  include:  Sheets,  Rods, 
lubes.  Molding  Compounds.  Industrial  Resins.  Coating  Compounds, 
Vuepak  rigid  transparent  packaging  .Materials. 
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iVs  a  more  salable  product! 


roday,  Du  Pont  plastics  are  being  used  by 
Uncle  Sam  in  the  fight  for  Victory.  To¬ 
morrow,  countless  consumer  products  will 
again  be  made  of  Du  Pont  plastics.  Many  of 
these  plastics  have  been  improved  during 
wartime  .  .  .  some  will  be  brand  new. 

Because  consumers  recognize  the  chemical 
leadership  of  Du  Pont,  products  branded 
with  the  Du  Pont  naiAe  are  purchased  with 
the  utmost  confidence.  Cognizant  of  the  sales 
impetus  thus  contributed  by  the  name 
Du  Pont,  American  manufacturers  will  use' 
tags  and  stickers  to  identify  the  Du  Pont  plas¬ 
tic  of  which  their  postwar  articles  are  made. 

This  product  identification  will  enable  your 
sales  personnel  to  capitalize  on  the  prestige 
value  of  such  well-known  Du  Pont  plastics 
as  "Lucite”  and  nylon. 

Some  of  the  items  made  of  "Lucite”  and 


nylon  before  the  war  were  compacts,  combs 
and  brushes,  kitchen  utensils,  tennis  racquet 
strings,  picture  frames,  costume  jewelry,  bag 
frames,  umbrella  handles,  house  furnishings 
and  bathroom  accessories. 

During  the  postwar  years  ahead  you  will 
be  able  to  offer  your  customers  an  even 
greater  assortment  of  products  made  from 
these  and  other  Du  Pont  plastics  .  .  .  becavise 
of  Du  Pont’s  continuous  development  of  new 
and  important  plastics  materials. 

So,  for  faster  turnover,  specify  articles 
made  of  Du  Pont  plastics.  Du  Pont  is  not 
only  a  name  with  which  your  customers  are 
familiar  but  it  is  also  a  name  which  they 
know  stands  for  highest  quality  and  com¬ 
plete  dependability. 

E.  I.  du  Pont  de  Nemours  &  Co.  (Inc.), 
Plastics  Dept.,  Arlington,  N.  J. 
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By  GEORGE  K.  SCRIBNER 
President,  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  Inc. 


PLASTICS  arc  not  simple.  They  are  modern  or¬ 
ganic  chemistry.  Scientists  say  there  are  ninety 
elements  ol  which  all  things  are  made— even  we, 
the  people.  Xature  specializes  in  oxygen,  carbon, 
Intlrogen,  nitrogen  and  a  tew  more  when  she  makes 
the  things  that  grow.  Petroleum,  coal,  air,  water,  the 
llora  ot  the  lields  and  lorests,  and  the  tauna  that 
roam  them  are  made  ot  these  building  blocks. 

For  countless  ages  man  used  what  nature  supplied 
with  but  minor  and  obvitms  changes.  Then,  a  hun¬ 
dred  years  or  so  ago,  he  began  to  learn  how  to  take 
apart  the  products  ot  nature,  and  rebuild  them, 
sometimes  more  to  his  own  tastes  and  needs.  In- 
sieatl  ot  getting  iiuligo  dye  trom  plants  he  found  he 
(ould  make  the  same  color  better  and  more  cheaply 
trom  coal  tar. 

.\t  first  he  s|)ent  his  elforts  in  duplicating  nature’s 
results— then  as  his  knowledge  and  technique  ad- 
\  anted  he  begati  to  assemble  new  prttducts  which 
neter  occurred  in  natitral  form.  I'he  results  have 
Iteeti  sensatiotial  in  the  last  few  decatles;  new  med¬ 
icines.  new  fabrics,  new  ftKxls,  even  new  perfumes. 

Glimpse  of  New  Horizons 

Atul  so  it  was  natural  to  turn  to  new  materials  of 
construction.  Instead  of  shellacs  atid  natural  gums 
for  varnish,  why  not  a  new,  laboratorv-made  base? 
Instead  of  rubber  atul  pitch  combittations  with  vari¬ 
ous  fillers,  win  tiot  a  brand  tiew  chemical  that  would 
avoid  all  the  tlrawbacks  of  the  oltler  two,  perhaps 
give  some  tiew  and  startlitig  (|ualities? 

Men  toiled,  sweated,  failed  and  tried  again,  for 
vears  on  years,  because  there  is  no  roval  road  to  such 
discovery.  After  enough  men  broke  their  hearts  for 
enoitgh  years  something  new  Itegati  to  emerge  here 
and  there.  Each  success  was  a  sign  post  guiding  the 
technician  through  the  immediate  shadows  so  he 
could  erect  his  own  sign  post  a  little  further  on. 

Thev  called  the  new  svnthetic,  organic  materials 
of  construction,  plastics.  First  there  came  cellulose 
nitrate  from  Hvatt  in  1868.  then  a  long  silence  and 
phenol-formaldehvde  from  Baekeland  in  1908,  close¬ 


ly  followed  by  Redman  and  -Aylsworth  with  similar 
results.  .Again  a  long  silence,  during  which  the  lab¬ 
oratories  were  seething  with  experiment.  Urea  came 
in  the  late  twenties,  somewhat  like  phenolics,  but 
giving  pastel  colors  because  it  had  a  water  white  resin 
instead  of  the  brownish  cast  of  the  phenolic  resin. 

Cellulose  acetate  broke  in  a  new  class— the  thermo¬ 
plastics— alK)ut  the  same  time.  Thermoplastics,  the 
heat  softeners,  do  not  {permanently  set  or  harden 
under  heat  as  the  thermosetting  group  do,  as  phenol¬ 
ics  and  urea  do. 

This  last  arrival  came  before  the  machinery  of  fa¬ 
brication  was  ready.  'The  old  inethtKls  were  not  suited 
and  new  ones  were  merely  ideas  in  the  minds  of  the 
machinery  engineers.  Compression  molding  as  used 
for  the  phenolics  and  ureas  was  too  slow  and  cumber¬ 
some  to  make  up  for  the  increased  cost  of  the  new- 
material— and  so  injection  machines  came  into  being. 
Again  a  slight  pause  for  science  to  digest  the  new 
technique  and  in  the  late  thirties  came  a  flood  of 
man-made  molecules,  new  {plasti'cs,  tailored  to  fit  the 
demands  of  industrv. 

Today  the  word  plastics  covers  synthetics  for  mold¬ 
ing  and  shaping,  liquids  and  solutions  for  coating 
and  binding  all  sexts  of  things  together.  Each  time 
the  plastic  adds  its  own  qualities  and  hitherto  un¬ 
touched  areas  of  ap{plication  are  opened  up. 

Problems  for  Dosignors  and  Technicians 

The  flood  of  new  materials  has  not  by  any  manner 
of  means  made  the  {present  day  plastics  picture  simple 
for  the  lavman,  or  the  future  simple  for  the  profes¬ 
sional.  If  wall  boards  made  with  natural  resins  like 
lignin  and  plvwtKHl  bonded  with  plastic  glue  are 
acce{Pted  in  the  brotherhood,  our  houses  are  already 
being  built  of  plastics  and  will  be  even  more  so  in 
the  coming  vears.  Paints  and  varnishes  are  depend¬ 
ing  on  {plastic  bases:  electrical  wiring  is  old  fash¬ 
ioned  without  it.  Radios,  electric  irons,  all  sorts  of 
household  gadgets  need  plastics  to  make  them  usable. 

It  is  an  interesting  exercise  of  the  imagination  to 
look  around  at  the  various  materials  we  accept  with- 
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out  question  to  observe  how  many  are  plastic,  and 
to  wonder  what  we  would  do  to  replace  them  if 
plastics  were  withdrawn  from  the  market,  or  never 
had  been  invented.  That  is  a  much  easier  exercise 
than  to  sit  back  and  dream  of  all  the  new  things  to 
come  which  plastics  will  make  possible. 

It  certainly  is  safe  to  say  that  a  flood  of  new  and 
helpful  ideas  will  come  from  the  lessons  learned  in 
this  war,  and  that  plastics,  molded,  sheeted,  liquid, 
will  have  a  prominent  part  in  making  them  possible, 
and  at  a  price  that  will  guarantee  them  a  market. 
I'o  say  what  these  applications  will  be  would  involve 
the  ability  to  turn  men’s  minds  inside  out,  an  ability 
few  are  blessed  with,  if  that  is  the  correct  word  to  use. 

Ciertainly  we  in  the  plastics  business  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  have  the  gift  of  inner  sight.  We  are  sure 
there  will  be  an  ever  increasing  tide  of  plastic  appli¬ 
cations  because  we  have  faith  in  the  ingenuity  of 
the  .American  mind.  We  cannot  specifically  describe 
the  way  our  materials  will  make  better  living  go 
further  down  the  economic  scale  and  also  make  life 
more  fun  at  the  iqiper  levels. 

We  are  merely  convinced  that  plastics  of  all  kinds 
will  expand  in  variety.  That  their  peculiar  ability 
of  making  other  materials— metals,  wood,  and  the 
.like— more  usable,  will  pose  problems  for  the  plastic 
industry  in  the  line  of  mold  design  and  handling 
methods.  Engineering  problems  mav  turn  our  hair 
grav  before  its  time,  but  their  solution  will  guarantee 
a  thoroughly  enjoyable  and  varied  life  for  us  in  the 
industry,  as  well  as  for  people  all  over  the  world 
who  will  use  plastics  in  ways  that  are  now  strange 
and  unpredictable. 


Plans  for  Consumor  Education 

The  plastics  industry,  represented  by  its  trade  asso¬ 
ciation,  The  Society  of  the  Plastics  Industry,  realizes 
the  confusion  that  must  surround  the  thinking  of 
the  layman  on  this  subject.  Informative  labelling  for 
recognizably  plastic  applications  is  well  on  its  way. 
This  handbook,  and  others,  to  follow,  is  designed  to 
reduce  as  far  as  possible  the  complicated  language 
of  the  organic  chemist  to  intelligible  English,  particu¬ 
larly  for  that  very  important  level  of  industry,  the 
store  buyer  and  salesperson. 

If  it  can  show  them  that  there  are  many  individual 
members  of  the  plastic  family,  each  with  different 
characteristics,  even  personalities,  just  as  there  are 
in  the  metals  family  it  would  be  worth  while.  If  in 
addition,  it  can  make  the  public  and  our  contact  with 
the  public,  the  retailer,  really  acquainted  with  those 
individual  plastic  personalities,  it  will  have  j>erformed 
a  very  desirable  miracle.  Today,  we  are  embarrased 
too  many  times  by  the  habit  of  labelling  all  our 
products  “plastics”,  so  when  one  falls  down  in  some 
application  the  whole  field  is  condemned.  Many 
things  are  many  times  made  of  the  wrong  metal  with¬ 
out  all  metals  being  blamed  or  discarded. 

No  one  can  hope  that  all  plastics  will  always  be 
properly  chosen  or  designed.  We  only  ask  forbear¬ 
ance  for  the  inevitable  errors,  and  hope  this  hand¬ 
book  will  make  the  reader  better  acquainted  with 
us  and  our  product  so  that  patience  is  automatic. 


Back  in  the  days  of  the  Model  T  Ford. 
Celluloid  (cellulose  nitrate)  was  used  for 
side  curtains.  Transparent,  they  allowed  < 
clear  view  of  the  road,  kept  cold  winds  out 
and  let  light  in  (Celanese  Plastic  Corp.) 


One  of  the  earliest  uses  of  Pyralin  (a  cellu¬ 
lose  nitrate  plastic)  was  (and  it  still  is)  *i 
a  covering  for  toilet  seats,  towel  bars, 
hamper  tops,  all  found  in  the  bathroom  of 
today.  The  material  lends  itself  to  colorful 
pastels  and  "pearl"  effects.  (Du  Pont) 


In  1917  F.  C.  Meacham,  passing  by  fhe 
retail  store  of  the  Hemco  Electric  Co.  in 
New  York,  noticed  in  the  window  an  outlet 
plug  which  had  been  molded  out  of  shellac. 
It  was  blistering  in  the  boiling  sun.  He 
went  into  the  store,  asked  for  the  socket 
in  the  window,  and  then  crushed  the  heat- 
ruined  object  in  his  hands.  When  he  left  he 
had  obtained  an  order  to  build  a  mold  for 
the  production  of  outlet  plugs  molded  of 
heat-resistant  phenolic  compound.  These 
were  molded  in  1920.  Hemco  was  later  sold 
to  the  Bryant  Electric  Co. 


The  use  of  molded  plastics  gave  a  revolu¬ 
tionary  impetus  to  the  merchandising  of 
cameras.  The  reduction  in  cost  and  assem¬ 
bling  operations  made  it  possible  to  put  a 
fifty-cent  camera  on  the  market  in  the  late 
I920's.  Eastman  Kodak's  Baby  Brownie  came 
along  a  couple  of  years  later.  Designed  by 
Walter  Dorwin  Teague,  it  was  molded  of 
Durez  phenolic  compound,  which  was 
developed  to  meet  the  requirement  for  a 
material  that  would  not  fog  film.  (Durez) 


C-ilgloId  (cellulose  nitrate),  first  of  the 
i'' bUzing  plastics,  is  still  used  for  most 
dit  purposes  shown  here,  although  cellu- 
;:d  collars  and  cuffs  have  been  lost  in  the 
-3'cli  of  time.  (Celanese  Plastic  Corp.) 


The  lale  Gilbert  Rohde  put  Plexiglas  (methyl 
methacrylate)  to  one  of  its  earliest  uses 
when  he  designed  this  coffee  table  for  the 
Valley  Furniture  Co.  The  fluent,  graceful 
lines  of  the  table  illustrate  the  special  prop¬ 
erties  of  the  material  to  advantage.  (Rohm 
&  Haas) 


In  1929,  the  housing  for  the  Poole  o.ectnc 
clock  was  molded  of  Durez  (phenolic  com¬ 
pound)  in  several  colors  and  color  combi¬ 
nations.  Wood  veneer  cases  made  at  the 
same  time  have  deteriorated  and  much  of 
the  veneer  surface  has  come  off,  but  the 
Durez  cases  are  still  in  good  condition. 


ILibb«y-Owens-Ford ) 


Nv)  department  store  buyer  will  be  properly 
equipped  to  enter  the  postwar  competition  for 
customers  it  he  doesn  t  understana  plastics  a 
good  deal  better  than  most  ot  us  understand  them  to¬ 
day.  Retailers  and  manufacturers  agree  on  this  point. 
Department  store  men  are  especially  concerned, 
partly  because  they  have  experienced  some  merchan 
dising  failures  with  wartime  items,  partly  because 
they  know  that  some  striking  new  developments  in 
the  plastics  industry  are  likely  to  revolutionize  their 
pf)stwar  stocks. 

It  is  understandable  that  ignorance  about  plastics 
exists  in  the  best  department  stores  today,  and  an  ad¬ 
mitted  fact  that  until  now  neither  materials  manufac¬ 
turers  nor  store  suppliers  have  made  any  serious  effort 
to  dispel  it.  One  reason  is  that  the  war  production 
job  has  taken  most  of  their  time  and  facilities.  How¬ 
ever,  the  materials  manufacturers  are  making  the  ef¬ 
fort  now.  \Vith  only  30  per  cent  of  their  total  pro¬ 
duction  going  into  civilian  uses,  they  arc  awake  to 
the  need  of  preparing  the  public  for  the  time  when 
the  other  70  per  cent  comes  home  from  war.  Certain 
unsatisfactory  uses  of  their  materials  on  the  home 
front  have  deepened  their  concern.  They  want  no 
more  of  that.  Their  advisory  service  departments  are 
making  every  effort  to  prevent  the  misuse  of  plastics 
by  molders  and  fabricators. 

Where  such  misuses  are  due  to  ignorance  the  manu¬ 
facturers  have  pretty  good  success.  But  even  in  these 
cases  they  arc  all  too  often  asked  for  advice  onlv 
after  the  item  has  proved  unsatisfactory  in  consumer 
use.  They  can  prevent  the  mistake  from  being  re¬ 
peated,  but  already  some  damage  has  been  done.  And 
of  course  the  material  manufacturer  is  powerless  to 
do  anything  when  the  misapplication  occurs  in  the 
hands  of  an  unreliable  resource  w'hich  knowingly 
cheapens  an  article  past  the  point  of  servieability. 

The  Buyer's  Need  for  More  Information 

What  is  too  often  missing  from  the  situation  is 
the  control  which  should  be  exercised  by  the  store 
buyer.  It  is  his  function  to  stand  guard  against  mer¬ 
chandise  that  won’t  give  satisfactory  service.  In  some 
departments  this  has  happily  become  an  almost  auto¬ 
matic  function.  The  buyers  have  been  dealing  for  a 
long  time  w’ith  familar  materials,  and  with  old,  well 
established  producers  who  have  had  generations  to 
learn  the  proper  handling  of  them.  But  in  the  case 
of  all-  or  part-plastic  articles  they  are  buying  from  re¬ 
sources  W’hich  are  themselves  still  learning  a  new 
trade,  and  dealing  with  new  and  constantly  chang¬ 
ing  materials. 


Obviously,  the  buyer  can’t  buy  wisely  unless  he 
understands  exactly  what  he  is  buying.  Equally 
obviously,  it  is  the  responsiblity  of  the  plastics  manu¬ 
facturer  to  provide  him  with  information.  It  is  essen¬ 
tial  that  he  should  know  there  are  many  different 
varieties  of  plastics,  that  these  varieties  differ  radical¬ 
ly  in  characteristics  and  performance,  and  that  he 
must  know’  exactly  w’hich  one  has  been  used  in  the 
item  he  is  handling.  If  he  doesn’t  know’  these  things, 
he  is  leaving  it  to  the  customer  to  test  the  article  in 
use.  That  is  not  merchandising.  It  is  gambling.  No 
buyer  cares  for  it.  I'he  point  that  especially  worries 
the  materials  manufacturer  is  that  an  unsatisfactory 
experience  w’ith  one  plastic  improperly  used  is 
likely  to  lead  to  a  prejudice  against  all  plastics  for 
that  purpose.  Or  it  results  in  a  prejudice  against  a 
particular  plastic  for  every  purpose.  And  many  of  the 
benefits  and  profits  w’hich  should  accrue  to  customer 
and  store  alike  from  the  w’ork  of  the  plastics  industry 
will  be  delayed  or  w’ill  escape  completely  unless  the 
process  of  experiment  and  selection  is  properly  com¬ 
pleted  at  the  buying  end.  For  example,  when  the 
plastics  manufacturer  supplies  sheets  of  his  material 
to  a  fabricator,  they  are  sheets  of  the  proper  thick¬ 
ness  for  the  fabricator’s  purpose  as  he  knows  it.  But 
if  the  fabricator  decides  to  split  the  sheets  the  manu¬ 
facturer  cannot  prevent  it.  The  buyer  must  be  well 
enough  informed  to  refuse  the  merchandise. 

This  Book  Is  the  First  Step 

How’  can  he  learn  what  he  needs  to  know?  Most 
people  feel  sharp  twinges  of  alarm  when  a  plastics 
expert  starts  talking.  The  polysyllabled  names  of 
chemicals,  the  complicated  descriptions  of  molding 
processes,  even  the  curiously  clumsy  trade  names  that 
many  of  these  materials  bear,  have  a  discouraging 
effect  on  the  w’ould-be  learner.  Yet  all  the  facts  there 
are  to  know’  about  plastics  could  have  been  easily 
assimilated  if  the  industry  had  developed  at  a  slow’er 
pace.  Instead,  the  developments  have  come  so  fast 
that  experts  themselves  have  been  hard  put  to  it  to 
keej)  up  to  date.  But  if  anybody  believes  that  the 
plastics  situation  today  is  too  confusing,  he  is  under¬ 
estimating  the  future.  Todav  is  the  lull  before  the 
storm.  It  is  a  comparatively  static  period  in  which 
w’c  have  the  opportunity  to  get  the  basic  information 
that  will  enable  us  to  understand  tomorrow’s  mer¬ 
chandise. 

Some  store  men  have  taken  technical  courses  to 
learn  about  plastics.  Few’  have  the  time  for  it;  all 
realize  the  need  for  a  shortcut.  That  is  what  the  chart 
W’hich  appears  in  this  book  is  intended  to  be.  It  w’as 
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prepared  by  the  Society  ol  the  Plastics  Industry,  and 
e\ery  ellort  has  been  made  to  put  into  it  the  exact 
inlormation  the  store  buyer  requires.  I'o  use  it,  a 
buyer  needs  to  obtain  Irom  liis  supplier  the  trade 
name  and  type  and  class  ol  plastic  material  used  in 
an  item.  (I'he  trade  name  alone  is  not  sufficient. 
•Some  manufacturers  use  one  trade  name  lor  several 
different  plastics.)  1  hen  he  refers  to  this  chart  to  see 
if  it  is  suitable  for  the  purpose,  and  if  any  special 
jirecautions  to  customers  should  accompany  its  sale. 

I  hat  is  the  minimum  of  information  the  buyer 
needs;  it  puts  solid  ground  under  his  feet.  As  more 
ol  this  merchandise  appears,  and  as  he  grows  more 
lamiliar  wjth  it,  he  will  eventually  be  in  a  position 
U)  order  to  specilications  if  he  wishes  to.  I'here  are  not 
many  buyers  today  who  would  engage  to  lay  down 
specifications  for  plastic  merchandise.  Y’et  they  agree 
that  even  though  he  never  does  it,  any  buyer  should 
know  his  merchandise  that  well.  If  he  doesn’t,  he 
is  not  in  a  safe  position  to  bargain  about  price. 

No  Doportmont  Is  Unaffectod 

Plastics  cross  every  department  line.  That  is  the 
most  striking  thing  about  them.  It  appears  that 
e\ery  buyer  in  the  store  will  need  knowledge  of  these 
materials.  .Some  have  more  learning  to  do  than  others, 
riie  electric  appliance  man  can  probably  rely  on 
ilie  refrigerator  manufacturer  to  buy  and  use  the 
most  suitable  plastic  for  refrigerator  parts.  Even  so, 

I  he  buyer  has  to  know  the  selling  angle  involved  in 
the  use  of  the  plastic— whether  it  reduces  price  with¬ 
out  imparing  serviceability,  or  whether  it  increases 
serviceability  and  deserves  to  be  talked  up. 

Hut  what  about  departments  like  housewares  and 
giltwares?  I'he  buyers  here  will  be  called  upon  to 
make  selections  from  hundreds  of  all-plastic  items, 
from  hundreds  of  resources,  large  and  small.  'I'he 
array  of  new  synthetic  materials  confronting  them 
already  numbers  more  than  all  the  natural  materials 
lepresented  in  their  stocks. 

Housewares  buyers  today  know  more  about  plastics 
than  any  other  buyers  in  die  store,  because  they  have 
to  deal  more  with  them.  And  they  are  the  group 
irost  aware  of  their  need  for  more  information.  In 
general  they  are  enthusiastic  about  plastics,  but  there 
is  not  one  among  them  who  hasn’t  had  some  serious 
(lisapjK)intmcnts.  I’hey  found  out  a  long  time  ago 
tliat  certain  plastics  are  ruined  by  boiling  water;  and 
tliev  were  justifiably  irritated  by  having  to  learn  this 
ilirough  tlie  hard  experience  of  having  sold  tea  strain¬ 
ers  made  of  such  plastics.  That  kind  of  tea  strainer 
won’t  be  bought  anv  more.  Some  buyers  go  on  from 
iliere  to  decide  that  they  won’t  buy  any  kitchen  ware 
whatever  of  that  material.  Others,  more  reasonable, 
feel  there  is  no  reason  why  the  decision  should  extend 
to  low  price  cookie  cutters  and  measuring  spoons.  It 
niav  be  a  habit  of  some  customers  to  pour  boiling 
water  over  such  kitchen  utensils,  but  it  isn’t  necessary 
to  do  it.  and  simple  instructions  can  prevent  that  prac¬ 
tice.  Meanwhile,  the  cookie  cutter  is  bright-colored, 
inexpensive,  and  long  lasting— a  perfectly  good  appli¬ 
cation  of  the  plastic  in  tjuestion.  In  this  case  the 
biner’s  problem  is  to  sell  it  correctly. 

Here  are  two  lemon  squeezers.  They  look  much 
alike,  resembling  glass.  Each  manufacturer  describes 


his  sejueezer  simply  as  “plastic.”  One,  as  it  happens, 
costs  twice  as  much  as  the  other.  But  the  cheaper 
one  is  polystyrene.  I’his  is  a  veritable  miracle  among 
plastics,  and  it  is  highly  resistant  to  all  acids  except 
lemon  juice.  I'his  particular  case  ne\er  got  as  far  as 
a  store  buyer,  for  the  reason  that  the  careful  maker 
ol  the  lemon  squeezers  submitted  them  to  the  materi¬ 
als  manufacturer  for  comment.  But  many  misuses 
equally  unfortunate  have  only  been  discovered  after 
the  customers  put  the  items  into  use. 

VV'artime  complicated  the  situation  very  seriously. 
In  the  early  stages  of  the  war  plastics  were  called  upon 
to  substitute  for  metals  and,  very  soon,  only  a  limited 
number  of  plastics  were  available  for  civilian  use.  At 
this  writing  about  70  per  cent  of  the  output  is  going 
into  military  production.  The  types  left  available  have 
by  no  means  been  adequate  to  meet  the  demands  made 
upon  them;  and  some  fantastic  things  have  happened. 
Ready-to-wear  buyers  would  seem  to  have  little  con¬ 
cern  with  plastics,  but  they  learned  that  it  could  hap¬ 
pen  to  them  when  they  had  their  experience  w'ith 
plastic  dress  zippers.  Made  of  a  thermoplastic,  the 
zippers  parted  company  with  the  dresses  unless  special 
care  was  exercised  in  laundering,  cleaning  and  press¬ 
ing.  Result— a  prejudice  against  “plastic”  zippers.  Yet 
when  the  military  machine  no  longer  requires  all  the 
output  of  some  of  the  newer  types  of  plastics,  there 
will  be  available  a  thermoplastic  material  perfectly 
suitable  for  the  fabrication  of  zippers  atid  100  per  cent 
resistant  to  cleaning  solvents  and  hot  irons. 

W'hat  is  going  to  happen  when  the  ready-to-wear 
buyer  meets  dresses  with  these  zippers  in  them.’'  Is 
she  going  to  reach  back  in  memory  to  her  wartime 
experience  and  refuse  the  dresses  because  the  zippers 
are  not  metal? 

Prejudices  vs.  Great  Expectations 

You  can  multiply  these  small  prejudices  by  the  num¬ 
ber  of  departments  in  the  store,  and  tpiickly  appreci¬ 
ate  the  amount  of  bafflement  that  exists  among  buyers 
ami  customers.  They  have  all  read  about  the  miracles 
accomplished  by  plastics— read,  indeed,  too  much, 
about  too  many  miracles.  I  hey  believe  that  in  some 
\ague  tomorrow  everything  they  use  and  wear  will  be 
n;atle  of  beautiful,  indestructible,  inexpensive  plastics. 
But  in  the  concrete  case  of  the  broken  handbag  frame, 
the  waiped  compact  that  spills  facepowder  over  every¬ 
thing,  the  disintegrating  lipstick  case,  they  see  another 
side  of  the  picture.  I'hey’re  willing  to  believe  that  a 
prefabricated  bathroom  made  of  plastic  sections  will 
glorifv  their  postwar  homes,  but  meanwhile  they  will 
reject  the  plastic  cigarette  case  as  a  cheap  wartime 
substitute  for  metal. 

Is  it  all  hopeless?  'fhe  plastics  industry  doesn’t 
think  so.  .\nd  store  men  of  long  experience  know  that 
the  development  of  many  materials  and  items  that  are 
taken  for  granted  today  was  attended  by  just  such  con¬ 
fusion  and  mistakes.  Eventually  the  situation  straight¬ 
ens  out;  perhaps  this  one  can  be  straightened  out 
with  fewer  headaches  than  have  beset,  for  instance, 
the  ravon  industry  and  all  its  customers. 

I'he  plastics  manufacturers  expect  to  work  out  in 
the  coming  vear  an  informative  labeling  program 
which,  thev  hope  w'ill  prevent  the  bad  experiences  that 
(Continued  on  page  36) 
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This  radio  case  is  molded  of 
Bakelite  urea.  In  addition  to 
fulfilling  mechanical  require¬ 
ments,  the  material  has  a  hard, 
lustrous  finish,  and  can  be  pro¬ 
duced  in  non-fading  whites, 
ivories,  pastels,  and  brilliant 
colors.  (Bakelite) 


Two  General  Electric  clocks 
with  moldings  of  Plexiglas 
(methyl  methacrylate)  in  pas¬ 
tel  colors.  The  rims  are  sturdy, 
shatterproof,  will  retain  their 
clarity.  Here  a  beautiful  ma¬ 
terial  gets  the  designing  skill 
and  careful  finishing  which  it 
deserves.  (Rohm  &  Haas) 


Catalin  (cast  phenolic)  is  us*d 
for  this  radio  cabinet.  The  casi 
phenolic  plastics  have  rich 
coloring  and  high  lustre.  They 
are  not  molding  materials,  but 
are  supplied  in  various  shapes 
for  fabrication.  (Catalin  Carp.) 


The  millinery  department  sees 
practically  every  material  used 
at  one  time  or  another  in  its 
merchandise.  Plastics  are  no 
exception.  Extruded  Vinylite 
(vinyl  chloride)  is  fabricated 
into  a  hat  and  trim.  (Bakelite) 


■ 


Polythene  (polyethylene)  is  one 
of  the  lightest  plastics.  Flexi¬ 
ble  and  tough,  it  has  good  re¬ 
sistance  to  water  and  moisture, 
excellent  chemical  inertness  and 
electrical  properties.  These 
characteristics  will  be  well  util¬ 
ized  postwar  in  such  items  as 
ice  cube  trays,  tubes,  bottle 
stoppers,  etc.  (Du  Pont) 


This  Signal  Corps  flashlight 
was  designed  with  special  at¬ 
tention  to  serviceability  in  cold 
weather.  Ethyl  cellulose  was 
chosen  for  it  because  the  ma¬ 
terial  is  tough  and  resilient  and 
highly  resistant  to  breakage 
even  at  exceptionally  low  temp¬ 
eratures.  ( Hercules  Powder  Co. ) 


Elaborate  compacts  and  cigar¬ 
ette  cases  illustrate  the  design 
possibilities  of  fabricated  plas¬ 
tic  items.  These  are  manufac¬ 
tured  of  cast  phenolic  resins, 
in  interesting  shapes  and  a  va¬ 
riety  of  color  effects.  (Catalin 
Corp. ) 


"Tom  Thumb"  tray  made  ^ 
Makalot,  a  molded  phenolic  .  ,  , 
It  holds  six  glasses.  The  liq^ 
ness  of  the  plastic  material 
made  it  possible  to  design  tke 
tray  so  that  it  can  be  conven¬ 
iently  held  in  one  hand.  (Maka¬ 
lot  Plastics  Corp.) 


/ 


Tableware  molded  of  Melmac 
(melamine  plastic)  resists  mois¬ 
ture  absorption,  chemical  at¬ 
tack  and  discoloration.  It  can 
be  safely  exposed  to  hot  dish¬ 
water,  and  has  hi9h  color  ap¬ 
peal.  Tableware  of  this  type 
is  now  in  use  on  Navy  vessels 
and  patrol  bombers.  After  the 
war,  molded  melamines  will  be 
used  for  tableware  for  civilian 
use.  (American  Cyanimid) 


These  bathroom  accessories  are 
molded  from  Lucite  (methyl 
methacrylate),  the  same  mate¬ 
rial  used  in  the  bomber  nose- 
pieces  of  today.  They  include 
tumbler  and  toothbrush  holder, 
soap  dish,  towel  rod,  shelf, 
toilet  paper  holder.  (Du  Pont) 


Kitchen  accessories  of  Beetle 
(molded  urea)  are  inexpensive, 
light-weight,  colorful,  strong. 
Drinking  tumblers,  measuring 
spoons,  coffeepot  handles,  trays, 
fruit  juicer  parts,  salt  shakers, 
etc.,  are  typical  uses.  (Ameri¬ 
can  Cyanamid) 


A  lighting  fixture  designed  to  show 


The  armed  services  use  these  boxes 


the  postwar  possibilities  of  Lumarith 


of  transparent  Lumarith  for  utility  kits 


Coffte  maker  bowls  and  handles  of 
flaskon  melamine.  Melamine  is  one 
i  tf  the  newest  plastics,  developed  in 
|-  It39.  While  it  resembles  the  urea 
Lfiastics  in  most  respects,  it  has  the 
;  ceeiiderably  higher  heat  resistance 
inguired  tor  this  type  of  application. 
lUbbey-Owens-Ford ) 


(cellulose  acetate)  fixtures  tor  fluor¬ 
escent  lighting.  The  material  is 
chosen  because:  (  I  )  it  is  inexpensive, 
(2)  its  light  weight  makes  for  econ¬ 
omies  in  packing  and  shipping  and 
ease  of  installation,  (3)  it  is  non¬ 
shattering,  (4)  its  availablity  in  many 
colors  makes  it  suitable  for  varying 
needs.  (Celanese  Plastic  Corp.) 


and  small  parts  containers.  Factories 
use  them  to  concentrate  assembly 
parts  and  eliminate  waste  motion  in 
production.  Before  the  war  their  man¬ 
ufacturer  (Bill  De  Witt  Baits)  sold 
them  as  fishing  bait  containers.  They 
have  a  patented  ribbed  construction 
to  give  them  great  resistance  to  im¬ 
pact.  (Celanese  Plastics  Corp.) 


ade 
henolis. 
e  ligkf' 
materi*! 
sign  fk# 
conves- 
(Maki- 


have  occurred  through  customer  misuse  of  their  prod¬ 
ucts.  It  has  been  suggested  that  they  should  supple¬ 
ment  this  program  by  instructive  consumer  advertis¬ 
ing,  designed  to  explain  to  laymen  some  of  the  many 
differences  which  exist  in  plastics.  However,  their 
major  job  certainly  is  the  education  of  molders,  fabri¬ 
cators  and  retailers  to  the  point  where  misapplications 
of  plastics  in  consumer  merchandise  will  cease. 

Plastic  materials  manufacturers  offer  advisory  ser¬ 
vices  for  the  use  of  the  molders  and  fabricators  who 
buy  from  them.  Both  ends  of  the  industry  are  chiefly 
concerned  now  with  war  needs,  .\fter  the  war  the 
experts  will  have  all  their  time  to  give  to  study  of  the 
requirements  of  consumer  use.  .And  also  when  the  war 
ends  there  is  a  good  chance  that  the  unreliable  fabri¬ 
cators  will  be  driven  out  of  the  field  by  the  re-entry 
of  firms  w'ho  are  now  devoting  themselves  in  whole  or 
in  part  to  military  production.  These  fabricators  and 
molders  have  gone  through  the  rigorous  production 
experience  of  working  for  the  Army  and  Navy.  The 
armed  services  have  developed  tests  and  standards 
which  have  certainly  pushed  the  molding  industry’s 
development  ahead  by  years. 

Using  th*  Retaiinr's  Plastic  Chart 

I'he  early  postwar  years,  however,  will  see  continued 
experimentation.  New  molding  methods  and  new  ma¬ 
terials  will  be  tried  out.  Mistakes  can  happen.  But 
they  need  never  reach  the  consumer  level  if  the  de¬ 
partment  store  buyer  is  equipped  to  perform  responsi¬ 
bly  as  the  consumer’s  purchasing  agent. 

The  chart  in  this  book,  and  the  revisions  of  it  which 
will  be  issued  as  necessary,  can  be  the  buyer’s  primer. 
But  it  must  be  supplemented  by  the  buyer’s  insistence 
that  his  supplier  identify  the  plastic  used  in  every 
article  he  offers.  If  the  buyer  does  not  do  this,  the 
chart  is  useless.  But  if  he  does  do  it,  he  will  probablv 
find  that  the  request  alone  is  enough  to  prevent  many 
unsatisfactory  items  from  being  offered  to  him  at  all. 

.After  he  knows  the  plastic  used,  a  reference  to  the 
chart  will  show  him  what  its  characteristics  and  im¬ 
portant  limitations  are.  Obvious  misuses  are  caught 
automatically.  In  questionable  cases,  simple  tests  of 
the  merchandise  suggest  themselves— dunking  in  hot 
water,  dropping  on  a  hard  surface,  leaving  in  contact 
with  radiator  heat.  Naturally  the  tests  should  be  those 
of  normal  customer  usage. 

I'hen  the  buyer  has  a  decision  to  make.  Does  there 
exist  a  limitation  in  the  material  which  makes  it  un¬ 
satisfactory  in  normal  service?  If  there  does,  he  must 
decide  whether  the  situation  calls  for  a  rejection  of 
the  item,  or  for  a  change  in  the  customer’s  habitual 
way  of  caring  for  the  item.  W’e  mentioned  before  the 
cookie  cutters  maile  of  cellulose  acetate,  a  thermo¬ 
plastic  which  softens  and  goes  out  of  shape  in  water 
above  160  degrees,  but  is  usable  for  items  which  are 
exposed  to  water  below  this  temperature.  Shall  the 
buyer  give  up  the  idea  of  stocking  the  cookie  cutter, 
or  shall  he  warn  the  customer  not  to  pour  boiling 
water  over  it?  Would  this  latter  procedure  be  better 
in  view  of  the  practical  indestructibility,  the  brilliant, 
cheerful  color,  and  the  low  price  of  the  item? 

\\’hen  an  order  is  placed,  the  supplier  should  be 
required  to  confirm  the  information  about  the  ma¬ 
terial  in  writing.  A  form  for  this  purpose  is  suggested. 


From 

To 


Item 


Information  Form  for 
Plastics  Morehondiso 


(Supplier) 


(Purchaser) 


((Quantity)  (Buyer’s  Order  No.) 

Type  of  Plastic: 

Trade  Name  of  Plastic: 

Characteristics  in  Use:  . 

(Outstanding  Qualities) . 


State  Cautions  to  Be 
Observed  in  Use:  . 


The  Training  of  Sales  Personnel 

Using  such  a  form  as  this  the  buyer  is  ready  to 
lake  up  the  second  part  of  his  job,  which  is  the  proper 
instruction  of  salespeople.  On  properly  bought  items 
there  are  not  many  cautions  which  need  to  be  im¬ 
pressed  upon  salespeople.  There  are  selling  points 
which  need  to  be  brought  to  their  attention— lightness, 
resistance  to  breakage,  color,  economy,  strength,  or 
whatever.  If  there  are  any  precautions  which  the 
customer  should  observe  in  use,  the  best  way  to  im¬ 
press  these  on  salespeople,  most  buyers  feel,  is  by 
demonstration.  The  same  goes'  for  fixed  ideas  that 
should  be  corrected.  Here  is  a  bathroom  tumbler,  in¬ 
expensive  and  bright  colored.  Unfortunately,  the  no¬ 
tion  has  got  around  that  it  is  unbreakable.  It  is  not  un¬ 
breakable,  as  a  demonstration  will  prove,  but  it  can 
be  pointed  out  that  the  fragments  are  less  dangerous 
than  glass  fragments.  This  particular  plastic  comb 
won’t  take  a  sterilizing.  .A  teakettle  of  boiling  water 
will  quickly  prove  that  and  impress  the  point  on  the 
salesperson  in  a  way  that  won’t  be  forgotten. 

Until  the  day  when  the  buyer  himself  knows  more 
about  plastics  and  can  be  entirely  certain  that  unsatis¬ 
factory  items  are  not  coming  into  his  department, 
there  is  not  much  more  than  this  that  can  be  done 
aljout  sales  training.  It  is  too  much  to  ask  salespeople 
to  make  up  for  merchandising  mistakes,  or  to  find 
their  way  through  the  complexities  of  a  subject  that 
the  department  executive  does  not  understand.  They 
can,  however,  be  prevented  from  passing  on  miscon¬ 
ceptions— such  as  the  idea  that  plastics  are  just  substi¬ 
tutes,  or  the  equally  mistaken  one  that  they  are  in¬ 
destructible. 

One  day  the  buyer  will  have  this  merchandise  com¬ 
ing  to  him  properly  and  informatively  tagged,  and  he 
can  relax,  if  he  wants  to,  the  hawk-eyed  vigilance  which 
he  must  now  exercise.  But  the  whole  subject  of 
plastics  and  what  can  be  done  with  them  is  so  fasci¬ 
nating  that  no  merchandise  man  is  likelv  to  be  bored 
oy  it  for  rnanv  years  to  come. 
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The  preparation  of  a  chart  such  as  this  one  involving  a  variety  of 
materials  is  no  simple  assignment,  as  those  vvho  participated  in  its  com¬ 
pilation  know'  only  too  well.  The  purpose  of  the  chart  is  to  serve  primarily 
as  a  guide.  The  ratings  of  the  properties  included  are  typical.  Frequently, 
through  special  compounding  the  properties  may  be  varied  to  meet  spe¬ 
cial  conditions.  It  is  pointed  out  that  each  column  represents  a  complete 
family  of  plastics  which  in  itself  has  a  wide  v  ariation  of  characteristics. 
Plastics  consumers  goods  are  made  in  v  arious  ways,  including  molding, 
fabricating,  extrusion,  etc.  These  methods  may  also  have  a  bearing  upon 
the  properties  of  the  finished  piece. 

Inasmuch  as  there  are  both  rigid  and  non-rigid  types  of  plastics,  the 
chart  is  divided  into  two  parts. 

In  using  the  chart,  it  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  all  properties  must 
be  evaluated  in  considering  a  particular  application.  In  some  cases,  color 
will  be  important,  in  others,  heat  resistance,  in  another,  toughness  or 
rigidity  will  be  a  factor.  As  in  metals,  a  selection  must  be  made  on  the 
basis  of  the  end  use. 

It  als(3  must  be  kept  in  mind  that  research  and  development  work  is 
continuously  in  process  on  the  various  materials  and  on  new  types. 

It  is  important,  and  you  will  find  it  invaluably  helpful,  to  rely 
upon  the  knowledge  of  your  supplier  of  plastics  products  for  informa¬ 
tion  and  assistance.  “One  can’t  learn  to  play  a  piano  in  one  easy  lesson,” 
neither  can  a  chart,  however  well  prepared,  offer  a  complete  course  in 
plastics.  If  the  chart  serves  as  a  primary  reference,  its  preparation  will 
have  been  justified. 


PLASTK 


THERMOSETTING 


RIGID  TYPES 


PHENOLIC 


AMIHC 


FORM  or  CLASS 


TRADE 

NAMES 


BAKELITE 

CATALIN 

MARBLETTE 

PRYSTAL 


(Raw  Materials) 


MOLDED 

COMPOUND 


BAKELITE 

CO-RO-LITE 

DUREZ 

DURITE 

HERE5ITE 

INDUR 

INSUROK 

MAKALOT 

NEILLITE 

RESINOX 

TEXTOLITE 


LAMINATED 


CELERON 

DILECTO 

FORMICA 

INSUROK 

LAMICOID 

MICARTA 

PANELYTE 

PHENOLITE 

SPAULDITE 

SYNTHANE 

TEXTOLITE 


BAKELITE 

BEETLE 

PLASKON 

SYLPLAST 


MELMAC  for 

PLASKON  LAN 

RESIMENE  TEX 


STRENGTH 
To  Withstand  Impacts 
ot  Ordinary  Use 


Ratings 


Resistance  to  Ettects  ot 

WATER 

or  Water  Vapor 


HARD  0  RIGID 
HIGH  impact 
GRADES  available 


Resistance  to  Ettects 
of  Outdoor 

EXPOSURE 


darkens  in 
sunlight 


surface 

CHALKS  SLIGHTLY 


Principal 

Properties 


^  Resistance  to  Adverse 
Ettects  ot 

HEAT 

or  High  Temperature 


HARDENS  &  CHECKS 


10 

50"  TO  400°  F 


10 

550°  TO  400°  F 


8 

TO  no  F 


9 

To:io  F  • 


Resistance  to  Adverse 
Ettects  ot 
HOUSEHOLD 
CHEMICALS 


BASIS: 

10  is  best 
6  is  suitable' 


Resistance  to 

SOLVENTS 

Found  in  Cleaning  Fluids. 
Paints  &  Varnishes 


jl  Range  ot 

COLOR 


4-  Brilliance  ot 

COLOR 


+  CLARITY  OR 
TRANSPARENCY 


10 

8 

8 

PRECAUTIONS 


SURFACE 
DARKENS  AND 
DISCOLORS 
ON  AGING 


NOT  AVAILABLE 
IN 

PASTEL  COLORS 


SENSITIVE 
TO  WATER 
AND  HEAT 


TYPICAL 

USES 


AS  MACHINED 
PARTS 

Buttons  Cr  Bucklc«- 
Coses  Clock  &  Rod‘0. 

SmaM 
Ct^ossmen 
Costume  Jewcirv 
Dc'-k  Articles 
Dice  C?  Dcmtrrces 
tukebox  Trirr 
Knobs  C?  Handle* 

Pipe  B*ts 
Religious  Gocc* 


AS  MOLDED 
PARTS 


Bottle  Caps 
Buttons 

Cases  Clock.  Radio 
Or  Camera 
Caster  Wheels 
Containers  and 
Boxes.  Small 
Dispensing  Devices 
Display  Items 
Electrical  Appliances 
and  Wiring  Devices 
Hearing  Aids 
Instrument  Cases 
Knobs  &  Handles 
?cnci  !s 
Radio  Parts 
Razors 

Safety  Goojjics 
Safety  Helmets 
Surgical  Instruments 
Telephone  Equipment 
Thermos  Bottle  Caps 
Toys 
Trays 


AS  FORMED  OR 
FABRICATED 
SHEETS,  RODS 
OR  TUBES 

Caster  Wheels 
Display  Items 
Electrical  Appliance- 
&  Insulation 
Radio  Parts 
Refrigerator 
Door  Liners 
Refrigerator 
Breaker  Strips 
Safety  Helmets 
Telephone  Fquir"'c  'i 
Trays 


AS  MOLDED 
PARTS 


AS  MOLDED 
PARTS 


Bottle  Caps 

Buckles 

Buttons 

Cases  Clock  and 
Radio 

Containers  and 
Boxes.  Small 
Coasters 

Cosmetic  Containers 
Dispensing  Devices 
Display  Items 
Electrical  Appliances 
and  Wirirvg  Devices 
Kitchenware 
Knobs  &  Handles 
Lighting  Reflectors 
Religious  Goods 
Salt,  Pepper  Shakers 
Scoops 
Tableware 
Thermos  Caps 
Toys 
Trays 


Bultcns 

Electrical  Insiilalloo 

Tableware 

Trays 


ICS  FOR  THE  CON! 


THERMOPLASTIC 


^MINO 


_NIS 

“  laminated  laminated 

translucent  OPAQUE 

CELLULOSE 

NITRATE 

^C 

DN 

NE 

UREAS  OR  MELAMINES 

CELLULOID 

NITRON 

NIXONOID 

PYRALIN 

formica 

lamicoid 

TEXTOLITE 

daystrom 

FARLITE 

FORMICA 

MICARTA 

PANELYTE 

PARKWOOD 

REALWOOD 

TEXTOLITE 

IGID  ’ 

7 

harocx  rigid 

9 

HARD  SURFACE 

10 

TOUGH  AND 
RESILIENT 

( 

8 

9 

9 

7 

6 

6 

DISCOLORS  UNLESS 
PIGMENTED 

■ 

6 

8 

o 

o 

f- 

6 

TO  1 00  F 
COMBUSTIBLE 

G  ACIDS 
ALIS 

7 

AVOID  STRONG  ACIDS 
AND  ALKALIS 

8 

AVOID  STRONG  ACIDS 
AND  ALKALIS 

8 

AVOID  ALKALIS 

10 

10 

9 

AVOID  STRONG 
ALCOHOL 

8 

7 

10 

8 

_ 

7 

9 

SOME  GRADES 

SENSITIVE 
TO  HEAT 
ABOVE  1 60" F 


BURNS 

VIGOROUSLY 

WHEN 

IGNITED 


DED 

S 


AS  FORMED  OR 
FABRICATED 
SHEETS 


Lighting  Fixtures 
5'i!ns.  Illuminated 


AS  SHEETS 
VENEERED 
ON  PLYWOOD  OR 
FIBERBOARD 


Architectural 
Trim.  Panels 
)()ps  for  Tables. 
Counters. 
Dinettes. 
Kitchen  Woi k 
Surfaces. 

(j  Bars 


MOLDED  OR 
FABRICATED 

Refrigerator 
Door  Linings 
Cj  Breaker  Strips 


FORMED  OR 
FABRICATED 
SHEET,  FILM, 
ROD  OR  TUBE 

Artificial  Limb‘. 

Brushes,  Buckles 
Coverings.  Toilet  Seat. 
Hamper  Top.  Chart 
Cases 

Dice,  Dominoes,  Dolls. 
Drafting  Instruments 
Fountain  Pens,  Golftees 
Hairpins,  Handles 
Mallets,  Movie  Film 
Novelties.  Pencils 
Piano  Keys. 

Printed  Items 
Ping  Pong  Balls 
Protective  Covers 
Shoe  Heel  Covers. 
Horns.  Shoe  Lace 
Tips 

Soap  Dishes.  Spectacle 
Frames.  Store  Price- 
Signs.  Transparent 
Windows.  Tool 
Handles.  Toys 
Umbrella  Handles 


CELLULOSIC 

Acrylics 

Polysl 

CELLULOSE 
ACETATE  ^ 

CELLULOSE 
iCETATE  BUTYRATE 

ETHYL 

CELLULOSE 

CHEMACO 

FIBESTOS 

KODAPAK 
LUMARITH 
NIXONITE 
PLASTACELE 
TENITE  1 

VUEPAK 

TENITE  II 

ETHOCEL 
ETHOFOIL 
LUMARITH  E  C. 
NIXON  E.C. 

LUCITE 

PLEXIGLAS 

BAKEL 

CEREX 

LOALir 

LUSTR 

POLYF 

STYRA 

STYRA 

STYRO 

9 

TOUGH  AND 
RESILIENT 

9 

TOUGH  AND 
RESILIENT 

10 

TOUGH  &  RESILIENT 
EVEN  WHEN  COLD 

7 

TOUGH  &  RIGID 

7 

8 

8 

10 

1 

-  9 

9 

7 

10 

8 

135”  F— 170“  F 

8 

135“  F— 170”  F 

8 

1  35“-l80‘  F 

9 

1 70  to  :00”  F  SOME 
TYPES  WITHSTAND 
225”  F 

:ertain  t 

STAND  0 

6 

AVOID  STRONG  ACIDS 
AND  ALKALIS 

6 

AVOID  STRONG  ACIDS 
AND  ALKALIS 

7 

AVOID  ACIDS 

9 

■ 

8 

AVOID  ALCOHOL  AND 
PAINT  REMOVER 

7 

AVOID  ALCOHOL. 
PAINT  REMOVER 

5 

AVOID  OILS.  FATS. 
TURPS,  CLEANERS, 
ALCOHOL 

9 

AVOID  PAINT  REMOVERS 
AND  STRONG  ALCOHOL 

WOID  f  Al 
CLE 

10 

9 

9 

9 

9 

9 

7 

10 

iH 

8 

8 

7 

10 

■ 

SLIGHT 

SHRINKAGE 

OR  WARPING 

ON  AGING  OF  THE 
SOFTER  COMPOUNDS 

SENSITIVE 

TO  OILS,  FATS 
AND  SOLVENTS 

■ 

1 

MOLDED  PARTS 

Automobile  Hardware 
Barrettes.  Bobby  Pins 
Beads.  Beer  Scrapers 
Bracelets,  Buckles 

Cigarette  Boxes.  Clothes 
Pins.  Coat  Hangers,  Com 
pacts.  Combs,  Cocktail 
Picks,  Costume  Jewelry, 
Crochet  Hooks.  Curtain 
Fixtures 

Darning  Eggs.  Display  Boxes 
Dolls.  Dresser  Sets 

Earrings 

Fishbait.  Flashlight  Cases 
Garter  Clasps.  Goggles, 
Golftees 

Hearing  Aids.  Oil  Cans 
Measuring  Cups,  Pencils, 
Powder  &  Rouge  Boxes 
Rajors.  Scoops 

Salt  O  Pepper  Shakers 
Steering  VVhcels 

EXTRUDED  OR 
BLOWN 

Chrr.tmas  Tree  Ornament 
Edge  Trim  for  Furniture 
and  Stairs 

SHEET,  FILM,  FOIL 

Confaincrs.  Cosmetic  Box 
Display  Boxes.  Lamp  Shad< 
P'Xkaging.  Novelties, 
Windows 

Sc'tcty  Photo  or  Movie  Fil 

MOLDED 

PARTS 

Same  as  for 

Cellulose  Acetate 

EXTRUDED 

SHAPES 

Same  as  for 

Cellulose  Acetate 

JS 

?s 

m 

MOLDED 

PARTS 

Military 

Applications 

EXTRUDED 

SHAPES 

Same  as  for 

Cellulose  Acetate 

COATING  ON 
PAPER 

Catalog  Covers 
Packaging  Papers 

SHEET,  FILM 
FOIL 

Transparent 

Containers 

FABRICATED 
SHEET,  TUBE 
AND  ROD 

Beads.  Bracelets 
Compacts.CostumeJew 
dry.  Dials.  Dresser 

Sets,  Display  Bexes 
&  Supports 

Eyeshields 

Furniture  and  Trim 
Glazing 

Handbag  Frames 
and  Ornaments 
Picture  Frames 

Signs.  Illuminated 
Table  Accessories 
Umbrella  Handles 
Watch  Crystals 

MOLDED  PARTS 

Artificial  Eyes 
Automobile  Ornaments 
Boxes.  Cigarette.  Jewe 
Display 

Buttons.  Buckles 

Comb  and  Brush  Backs 
Contact  Lenses.  Cos¬ 
metic  Containers. 
Dentures 

Flashlight  Lenses.  Hou 
Numerals.  Instrument 
Dials  &  Covers.  Opti¬ 
cal  Lenses.  Reflector 
Buttons.  Table  Acces¬ 
sories,  Tumblers 

Tooth  Brush  Handles 

M 

F 

Autoino 
and  D 
Bathroor 
Bottles 
Bottle  C 
Chtmica 
Combs 
Cosmeti 
Costume 
Display 
Kitchen 
Lighting 
Lipstick 
Novc  lie 
Photogr 
Equip 
Radio  C 
Radio  Ir 
Radio  K 
Retriger 
•  Salt  anc 
Toys 

e 

COI 

N 

A  r  ' 

ISUi 

El 

R 

1  1  i\m 

ETHYL 

CELLULOSE 


VINYL 

Acrylics  Polystyrene 


ETHOCEL  LUCITE 

ETHOFOIL  PLEXIGLAS 

LUMARITH  E  C. 

NIXON  E.C 


BAKELITE 

CEREX 

LOALIN 

LUSTRON 

POLYFLEX 

STYRALOY 

STYRAMIC 

STYRON 


7 

AVOID  ACIDS 


AVOID 

CI'RUS  JUICE 


8 

8 

TOUGH  &  RIGID 

TOUGH  AND 

WIRY 

10 

10 

7 

7 

TENDS  TO 

TENDS  TO 

DARKEN 

DARKEN 

7 

8 

1  30°  TO  M5°  F 

150°  TO  180°  F 

10 

10 

AVOID  OILS,  FATS.  AVOID  PAINT  REMOVERAVOID  F  AINT  REMOVER. AVOID  PAINT  REMOVER 
TURPS,  CLEANERS.  AND  STRONG  ALCOHOL  i  CLEANERS  ,  AND  CARBON  TET. 

ALCOHOL  I  I 


I 

I 

II 

I 

I 

■ 

I 


SENSITIVE 
TO  OILS,  FATS 
AND  SOLVENTS 


MOLDED 

PARTS 

Military 

Applications 

EXTRUDED 

SHAPES 

Same  as  for 

Cellulose  Acetate 

COATING  ON 
PAPER 

Catalog  Covers 
Packaging  Papers 

SHEET,  FILM 
FOIL 

Transparent 

Containers 


FABRICATED 
SHEET,  TUBE 
AND  ROD 

Beads.  Bracelets 
Compacts.  Costume  Jew 
dry.  Dials,  Dresser 
Sets,  Display  Boxes 
Cr  Supports 

Eyeshields  1 

Furniture  and  Trim 
Glazing 

Handbag  Frames 
and  Ornaments 
Picture  Frames 
Signs,  Illuminated 
Table  Accessories 
Umbrella  Handles 
Watch  Crystals 

MOLDED  PARTS 

Artiticial  Eyes 
Automobile  Ornaments 
Boxes;  Cigarette.  Jewel, 
Display 


MOLDED 

PARTS 


Automobile  Knobs 
anc'  Dials 

Bathroom  Fixtures 
Bottles 

Bottle  Caps  and  Pourers 
Chemical  Containers 
Combs 

Cosmetic  Containers 
Costume  Jewelry 
Display  Boxes 
Kitchen  Accessories 
Lighting  Fixtures 
Lipstick  Holders 
Nove  ties 
Photographic 
Equipment 
Radio  Cabinets 
Radio  Insulators 
Radio  Knobs 
Refrigerator  Knobs 
Salt  and  Pepper  Shaker^ 


EXTRUDED 
SHAPES  AND 
FILAMENTS 

Edge  T rim 
Woven  Handbags. 
Woven  Upholstery, 
Woven  Window 
Screens 

SHEET,  FILM 
AND  FOIL 

Ca/ds,  Drafting 
Instruments,  tye 
Shades  &  Protoctors. 
Lighting  Fixtures, 
Phonograph  Recording 
Disks,  Packaging 

MOLDED  PARTS 

Closures 

Combs 

Phonograph  Records 
Toothbrush  Handles 


EXTRUDED 
TUBE  AND 
FILAMENTS 


Belts  &  Suspenders  I 

Cordage  6  Rope  I 

Fishlinc  I 

Pipe  Cr  Tube  for  Air. 
Water.  Fuel  Cj 
Chemicals 
Upholstery 

Woven  Window  Screei^s 


FILM  &  FOIL 

Furniture  Webbing. 
Packaging,  Metal 
Parts 

MOLDED 

PARTS 

Chem'cal  Wares 
Fitttngs  for 
and  Tubn 


Polyamide 


Casein 


1 

NYLON 

AMEROID 

10 

TOUGH  AND 
ELASTIC:  SINEWY 

7 

HORNLIKE 

8 

5 

ABSORBS 

8 

5 

SHORT  EXPOSURE 
SATISFACTORY 

10 

TO  320”  F 

AT  LOW  LOAD 

8 

SOFTENS  AT 

200”  F 

9 

AVOID  STRONG 
ACIDS 

5 

AVOID  ACIDS 

AND  ALKALIS 

10 

10 

7 

9 

7 

9 

— 

6 

■ 

EMBRITTLES  AJ 
CONTINUOUS 
HIGH 

TEMPERATURES 

Notes  on  Chart  Values 

¥  Some  plastics  will  withstand  inter¬ 
mittent  heat,  others  prolonged  ex¬ 
posures.  The  conditions  the  applicti- 
tions  will  be  exposed  to  must  there¬ 
fore  be  taken  into  account. 

if  In  evaluating  the  colors  the  follow¬ 
ing  system  was  used: 

I.  Range  of  color:  .76  was  as¬ 
signed  to  material  available  only 
in  opaque  plain  colors;  one  point 
was  added  for  each  additional 
lange  factor.  Their  factors  be¬ 
ing  (a  I  transluscency,  (b* 
transparency,  Icl  availability  of 
mottle.  Id)  geometric  configu¬ 
rations. 

II.  Brilliance  of  color:  ar  10  was  as¬ 
signed  to  transparent  plastics 
having  a  water  white  base  ca¬ 
pable  of  accepting  any  color  in¬ 
gredient  without  modifying  its 
color;  one  point  was  deducted 
for  each  of  the  following  rea¬ 
sons;  la)  slightly  dulled,  'bl 
dulled,  (c)  seriously  dulled. 
Additional  points  were  sub¬ 
tracted  for  transluscency  and 
opacity  because  of  theT  effect 
on  the  depth  of  color. 

III.  Clarity  and  or  transparency: 

Rated  on  a  comparative  basis 
depending  upon  their  light 
transmission  and  haze  value. 


ED 

>ID 

ITS 


EXTRUDED 
SHAPES  AND 
FILAMENTS 


iders 

IC 

ar  Air, 
& 


w  Screens 


Bristles  for  Brushes 
of  All  Sorts 
Hairbrushes 
Paint  Brushes 
Tooth  Brushes 
Cordage  &  Rope 
Fishlioes 
Window  Screens 


OIL 

bing, 

lal 


MOLDED 

PARTS 

Electrical  Devices 


MACHINED 

PARTS 

Buckles 

Buttons 

Cigarette  Holders 
Crochet  Hooks 
Knitting  Needles 
Notions 
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PLASTICS  FOR  THE  CONSUMER 


NON-RIGID  TYPES 


FORM  or  CLASS 

CELLULOSE 

NITRATE 

ACRYLICS 

POLYETHYLENE 

VINYL  CHLORIDE 
POLYMERS  AND 
CO-POLYMERS 

POLYVINYL 

BUTYRAL 

POLYAMIDE 

TRADE 

NAMES 

FABRIKOID 

_ 

(n-BUTYL 

METHACRYLATE 

POLYMER) 

PRIMAL 

RHOPLEX 

POLYTHENE 

GEON 

VINYLITE 

BUTACITE 

BUTVAR 

SAFLEX 

VINYLITE 

NYLON 

Ratings 

in 

Principal 

Properties 

BASIS: 

10  is  best 
6  is  suitable 


STRENGTH 

Tear  Resistance 


Resistance 
to  Effects  of 

WATER 

or  Water  Vapor 


Resistance 
to  Effects  of 

ELEVATED 

TEMPERATURES 


Resistance  to 
Effects  of 
LOW 

TEMPERATURES 


Resistance  to  Effects 
of  Outdoor 

EXPOSURE 


Resistance  to  Adverse 
Effects  of 

HOUSEHOLD 

CHEMICALS 


Resistance  to 

SOLVENTS 

Found  in  CIcaniii); 
Fluids  Paints  Cr 
Varnishes 


Range  of 

COLOR 


COATINGS 

ONLY 


AVOID  STRONG 
ALCOHOL 


PRECAUTIONS  flammable 


AVOID  PAINT  AVOID  CLEANERS 
REMOVER  AND  TURPENTINE 

STRONG  ALCOHOL  AND  GASOLINE 


SENSITIVE 
TO  CLEANING 
FLUIDS, 

GASOLINE  AND 
TURPENTINE 


AVOID  CARBON  AVOID  CARBON 
TETRACHLORIDE  TETRACHLORIDE 
&  PAINT  REMOVER  AND  TURPENTINE 


SUSCEPTIBLE 
TO  ALCOHOL 


TYPICAL 

USES 


COATINGS  ON  COATINGS 
PAPER  ON  LEATHER, 

or  FABRIC  CLOTH  &  PAPER 

Aiiiorrict  VC  Uses  Special  Finishes 
Binding 
Trim 

Upholstery 
Winter  Front 
Material 
Wiring 
Bookbinding 
Brief  Cases 
Card  Cases 
Card  Table  Covers 
"ase  Coverings 
Catalog  Covers 
Comb  Cases 
Draw  Sheets 
Fiirnifurc  Upholster 
Handbags 
Ladies'  Belts 
Leather  i  artificial  I 
Luggage 
Pockefbooks 
Slippers 
Tablecloths 
Table  Mats  &  Pads 
Toys 

Washable  Wall 
Covering 
Window  Shades 


PLASTICIS  are  already  on  tlieir  way  imo  tlie  post¬ 
war  world.  Soon  they  will  be  available  in  endless 
variety  for  literally  thousands  of  eonsiiiner  uses. 
They  will  have  a  definite  place,  along  with  metal  and 
glass  products,  in  filling  the  rapidly  growing  demands 
of  the  .American  public.  They  represent  tremeiulous 
technical  advances  bv  a  relatively  new,  comjjlex,  and 
diversified  industry.  They  are  one  of  the  great  pro¬ 
duction  and  merchandising  stories  of  our  time. 

BY  WAY  OF  DEFINITION 

Plastics,  to  the  layman,  are  synthetit  materials 
which  can  be  molded  or  fabricated  into  finished  arti¬ 
cles  with  relative  ease.  Within  the  industry  the  term 
plastics  is  also  applied  to  materials  which  may  be  cast, 
laminated,  or  machined,  or  used  as  coatings  and  ad¬ 
hesives.  The  characteristics  which  all  plastics  have  in 
(ommon  are  light  weight  and  high  strength  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  weight;  good  insulating  properties;  ami 
colors  which  go  all  the  way  through  the  material. 
In  other  respects  they  differ  greatly  from  each  other. 
Their  varying  characteristics  make  the  selection  of 
the  right  plastic  for  a  given  use  a  matter  of  exacting 
choice. 

Resins  are  the  basic  chemical  mixtures  from  which 
the  plastic  molding  powilers,  sheets  and  tubes  are 
made.  The  term  resins  is  s»)metimes  used  synony¬ 
mously  with  the  term  plastics. 

Fillers  are  materials  added  to  the  plastic  mixture  to 
ser\e  a  specific  purpose,  as  to  increase  resistance  to 
shock,  impact,  or  heat.  ^Vood  Hour  is  the  filler  used 
for  general  purposes;  some  others  are  chopped  or 
shredded  cloth,  pajjer  |)ulp.  graphite,  asbestos,  cotton, 
etc.  Sometimes  combinations  of  fillers  are  used. 

Plasticizers  are  materials  added  to  the  resins  to 
make  molding  easier;  to  make  them  pliable;  some¬ 
times  to  toughen  them. 

Thermoplastic  and  Thermosetting  are  terms  which 
describe  the  two  major  types  of  plastics.  Tlinttw 
means  heat. 

.\  thermo/?/rti7;V  material  is  one  which  is  softened 
by  heat  and  is  hardened  into  shape  by  cooling.  Theo¬ 
retically  this  process  of  softening  and  hardening  may 
be  repeated  indefinitely.  .A  thermoplastic  is  resilient, 
and  consequentlv  does  not  break  easily,  liecause  it  is 
softened  by  heat,  articles  made  of  it  will  warp  if  fre- 
tpiently  exposed  to  scalding  water,  and  most  of  them 
will  soften  up  to  the  point  of  uselessness  if  subjected 
to  boiling.  In  manufacturing,  the  thermoplastic  ma¬ 
terial  has  the  ad\  antage  of  being  quickly  and  economi- 


tally  molded;  and  bet;uise  the  material  (an  l)e  soltened 
and  reshaped  over  and  ovet  again,  wastage  is  held  to 
a  minimum. 

The  t  her  move/ //ng  plastics,  on  the  other  Itand,  are 
hardened  into  permanent  shape  by  the  application  ol 
heat  and  pressure.  Once  this  type  ol  material  is  shaped 
it  cannot  be  softened  again  and  resha|)ed.  Therefore 
it  keeps  its  shape  in  use.  It  is  hard  and  rigid,  and 
(<>nse(pientlv  breakable,  though  generally  more  resist¬ 
ant  to  breakage  than  glass  or  potterv  of  the  same 
thickness.  The  cost  of  manulacturing  a  given  article 
Irom  a  thermosetting  plastic  is  usually  higher  than 
the  cost  of  manufactitring  the  satne  arti(  le  of  a  thermo¬ 
plastic.  although  the  thertnoseitiug  tnaterials  thetn- 
selves  are  sometitnes  less  expensive.  The  first  thermo¬ 
setting  plastic  ever  developed  was  Hakelite,  in  IHOH. 
(First  of  all  cotntnerciallv  developed  plastics  was  (Cellu¬ 
loid.  in  IStvH.) 

Note:  The  distinctions  developed  above  betweett 
the  thermoplastic  and  thermosetting  plastics  are  ap- 
licable  to  all  the  tnerchandise  (otnitig  into  depai  ttnent 
Stores  now.  at  the  end  of  l‘M  I.  How  lotig  these  littes 
will  be  clearly  drawn  is  anothet  (ptestion.  W’ithitt  the 
past  few  tnonths  at  least  two  thertnoplastic  tnaterials 
liave  been  annoumed  which  have  heat  resistame  etpial 
to  that  of  most  thermosetting  plastics. 

This  kind  of  cotitinttous  improvetnetit  is  charactei- 
istic  (»f  tnan-tuade  cotnjvounds.  (Chemists  are  constantlv 
at  work  on  tiew  fortnulas  to  meet  specilic  needs  and 
to  overcome  the  litnitations  of  a  tnaterial.  .\(»  |)lastic 
material  retnains  verv  long  at  a  cotnpetitive  disad¬ 
vantage  if  the  chemists  can  prevetit  it. 

BY  WAY  OF  TECHNICAL  DETAIL 

The  maker  of  plastic  tnaterials  sitpplies  these  ma¬ 
terials  to  molclers  and  fabricators  ol  finished  articles 
in  several  lortns.  For  articles  which  are  to  be  matut- 
factured  by  molding,  the  plastic  tnaterial  is  usitally 
in  powder  form.  The  jKmcler  mav  be  formed  into 
pellets  or  tablets,  called  preforms,  whicb  make  cpian- 
tity  measurements  more  accurate.  For  articles  which 
are  to  be  manitlactured  by  other  tnethods  than  tnold- 
ing,  the  tnanufacturer  supplies  the  tnaterial  in  sheets, 
rods  or  tubes,  whichever  is  best  suited  to  the  pitrpose. 
(Not  all  plastics,  however,  are  available  in  all  forms.) 

I’here  are  four  common  methods  of  molding;  two 
used  for  thermosetting  materials  and  two  for  thermo¬ 
plastic  materials. 

Compression  Molding:  This  is  used  primarily  to 
fonn  thermosetting  (heat-hardening)  materials  into 
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Iiiiishccl  articles.  mold  in  the  shape  of  the  article 
is  filled  with  the  compound,  then  subjected  to  hydrau¬ 
lic  pressure,  ranging  from  1,000  to  10,000  pounds  per 
stpiare  inch.  .\t  the  same  time  heat,  usually  from 
steam,  is  applied.  Recently,  high-frequency  radio 
waves  have  been  used  to  pre-heat  materials  before 
they  are  placed  in  the  mold  for  final  heating  and 
shaping. 

Transfer  Molding:  Fliis  method,  for  thermosetting 
materials,  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  complicated 
parts  which  employ  inserts— metal  pieces  that  are 
molded  right  into  the  finished  |)roducts.  Compression 
molding  presses  arc  used,  but  instead  of  being  loaded 
directly  into  the  mold  cavity,  the  plastic  material  goes 
hist  into  a  transfer  chamber  or  pot.  Here  it  is  sub¬ 
jected  to  pressure  and  heat  sufficient  to  bring  it  to  a 
senii-li(|uid  state,  after  which  it  flows  into  the  mold 
cavity  itself,  where  the  hardening  process  is  completed, 
fiy  this  method  the  material  flows  evenly  into  all  the 
parts  of  a  complicated  mold. 

Injection  Molding:  Ihis  process  is  used  for  the 
manufacture  of  finished  articles  from  thermoplastic 
(heat-softening)  materials.  I'lie  compounds  arc  soft¬ 
ened  by  heat  and  pressure  (up  to  SO.OOO  |)ounds  per 
square  inch)  and  then  forced  out  of  the  heating  cham¬ 
ber  into  closetl  molds  which  ha\c  lieen  cooletl.  C^ooling 
solidifies  the  plastic  and  it  is  removed  from  the  mold 
in  ihe  desired  shape.  Leftover  material  around  the 
injection  mold  opening  is  removed  and  returned  to 
the  heating  chamber.  .\  finishing  operation  is  usually 
necessary. 

Extrusion  Molding:  I'his  is  a  method  used  for  form¬ 
ing  thermoplastic  materials  into  moldings,  tubing, 
])ipe,  wire  covering,  etc.  I  he  plastic  is  squeezed  out 
contitiuously  through  a  die  of  the  required  size  and 
shape.  As  the  material  leaves  the  die  it  is  often  fed 
through  an  elongated  water  trough  for  hardening. 
It  theti  emerges  on  a  contituious  belt  which  runs  at 
a  speed  corres|)onding  with  the  flow  from  the  extruder. 
After  hardening  it  is  cut  into  regular  lengths.  To  make 
wire  coating,  the  material  is  extruded  around  a  con¬ 
tinuing  length  of  wire  or  cable  and  rolled  on  to  drums 
after  cooling. 

Laminating:  Lhis  is  the  process  l)y  which  such  j)las- 
tics  products  as  table  tops  and  wall  panels  are  manu- 
factuii'd.  Heat  atid  pressure  are  applied  to  layers  of 
sheet  material  that  have  previously  beeti  impregnated 
with  a  plastic  cottipoimd,  usuallv  thermosetting.  The 
layers  are  then  stacked.  .\t  the  top  and  bottom  of 
the  stack  arc  highly  polished  or  otherwise  fttiished 
(hromium  plated  steel  sheets.  Their  finish  is  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  laminated  material  through  the  a{)j)lica- 
tion  of  heat.  CAiring  time  is  longer  than  in  the  mold¬ 
ing  processes,  anti  after  they  are  finished  the  sheets 
retpiire  trimming  to  size.  Laminated  materials  are 
noted  for  their  strength,  ease  of  formability  and  elec- 
ttital  characteristics.  Low  pressure  laminating  is  a 
recent  develojmicnt  in  this  field. 

Fabricating:  Denotes  such  t)peraiions  as  cutting, 
sawing,  drilling,  jjimching,  bulling  and  sanding. 

Finishing:  .\  number  of  finishing  and  decorating 
operations  are  employed  following  the  removal  of 
articles  from  their  molds.  Finishing  mav  include  re¬ 


moving  the  flash  (excess  material  stpteezed  out  at  the 
edges)  and  the  gate  marks.  (Ciates  arc  the  connecting 
channel  pieces  from  the  opening  in  the  heating  cham¬ 
ber  to  the  molds.)  Other  finishing  operations  are 
drilling,  lapping,  tumbling,  and  filing.  'Fumbling  is 
tlone  in  a  revohing  barrel  to  remove  flash  and  for 
polishing. 


THE  PHENOLICS 

Fhese  have  the  widest  use  in  the  molding  industry 
of  all  plastic  materials.  .\s  a  group  they  arc  thermo¬ 
setting  tar  acid  resins;  can  withstand  much  higher 
temperatures  than  most  thermoplastics.  Fhey  arc 
used  not  only  in  molded  articles  but  in  adhesives, 
paints,  varnishes,  abrasives,  castings,  and  laminations, 
lieing  available  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods  and  tubes 
as  well  as  molded  compounds. 

Phanol-Aldehydc  Resins:  are  the  largest  group  of 
phenolics.  Fhrough  carefully  controlled  use  of  fillers 
an  infinite  variety  of  properties  may  lie  developed. 

Characteristics:  Versatility  of  use,  light 
weight,  good  surface  appearance,  average 
mechanical  strength,  e.xcellent  electrical 
qualities. 

Typical  L'ses:  Felephone  hand  sets,  (offee 
])ot  handles,  ratlio  cabinets,  ash  trays,  table¬ 
tops,  buttons,  closures,  containers,  jewelry, 
novelties,  etc.  W'idely  used  in  the  production 
of  plastic  bonded  plvwood,  which  is  very 
strong  ami  has  many  war  uses;  also  lor 
paints,  varnishes  and  lactpiers. 

Cast  Phenolics:  are  made  in  open  molds  into  whidi 
the  thermosetting  materials  are  poured  in  litjuid  form. 
Fhey  are  harelened  by  an  after-baking  protess.  Sev- 
eial  colors  may  be  lombined  in  the  liquid  resin  to 
obtain  unusual  tolor  elfects,  sometimes  in  imitation 
of  marble  or  onyx. 

Characteristics:  Unusual  color  combina- 
ations  and  mottling  effects;  resistant  to  the 
average  oils  and  acids,  also  to  moisture  and 
chemicals;  excellent  for  electrical  applica¬ 
tions;  non-inllammable;  softens  and  whitens 
in  hot  water. 

Typical  F.srv:  Cdock  cases,  knife  handles, 
radio  cabinets,  decoratite  trim,  buttons, 
dice,  dominoes,  poker  chips,  costume  jew¬ 
elry. 

AMINO  PLASTICS 

Fhese  include  both  urea-formaldeh\de  and  mel¬ 
amine-formaldehyde.  Fhermosetting,  thev  are  next 
to  the  phenolics  as  (ompound  molding  (ompounds. 

(Continued  on  pa<^e  16) 
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Manufacturers  of  Chemicals  including  Plastics  . . .  Synthetic  Insecticides . . .  Fungicides 


GRACEFUL  BEAUTY  to  grace  a 
charming  home.  Novel  and  deco* 
ratWe  candle  holder  in  crystal¬ 
like  Plexiglas.  By  Ceiomot. 


INVITING  —  Every  hostess  will  be  delighted  with  this 
smartly  styled  cigoret  box,  of  transparent  PLEXIGLAS. 
Has  separate  compartment  for  matches.  By  Vargish. 


In  eye -appealing  merchandise  light 
and  clear  as  the  stratosphere 


I^AMOUS  as  "aviation’s  standard  transparent  plastic,"  Plexiglas  is  a 
^  familiar  trade  name  to  millions  of  men  in  the  Air  Forces — and  to  their 
families  and  friends  back  home. 

You’ve  read  about  Plexiglas  gun  turrets,  nose  sections  and  cockpit 
canopies  in  front-line  reports  in  leading  magazines  and  newspapers.  So 
have  your  customers.  When  you  identify  your  Plexiglas  merchandise  as 
"Plexiglas — the  plastic  used  for  bomber  noses”  you’ll  remind  them  of 
the  crvstal-clarity,  weatherproof  permanence  and  lasting  strength  of  this 
acrylic  plastic. 

Quantities  Plexiglas  available  for  civilian  merchandise  are  now  limited. 
Cooperate  with  your  supplier  by  anticipating  your  requirements  as  far  in 
advance  as  possible. 


COMPANY 

Enzymes . . .  Chemicals  for  the  Leather,  Textile,  Enamelware,  Rubber  and  other  Industries 


Look  for  this  Tag  ! 

Most  I’i.EXiGLAS  mer- 
t'han<lise  is  identifieil 
liy  this  taK-  Dirertions 
for  (-leaning  appear  on 
hark. 


Know  Plastics! 


To  arqiiaint  your  sales¬ 
people  with  the  iiniipie 
pro|>ertiesofPl.KXl<;LAS, 
send  for  ropies  of  this 
non-terhnical  booklet. 


Ur*as:  were  introduced  in  the  United  States  in 
1929.  rhe  urea  resins  are  formed  by  combining  urea 
and  formaldehyde.  'I'hese  materials  are  noted  for 
their  unlimited  color  range,  including  translucent 
whites  which  are  used  extensively  in  lighting  reflectors. 
In  addition  to  molding  compounds,  the  ureas  are  avail¬ 
able  in  the  form  of  laminating  resins,  adhesives,  and 
cold-setting  cements. 

Characteristics-.  Like  those  of  the  phenol 
group.  Although  they  are  not  especially  suit¬ 
ed  to  long  exposure  to  water  or  high  humidi¬ 
ty,  leading  manufacturers  claim  they  can  with¬ 
stand  15  to  30  minutes  in  boiling  water 
without  any  deleterious  effect.  Notable  for 
many  beautiful  colors  that  can  be  obtained— 
ranging  from  translucent  colorless  natural 
and  white  to  lustrous  black. 

Typical  Uses:  Scale  housings,  radio  cabi¬ 
nets,  lighting  equipment  such  as  table  and 
floor  lamp  reflectors,  cosmetic  jars,  handles, 
electrical  parts,  buttons,  table  ware,  electric 
razors,  closures,  etc. 

M*iamin«  is  one  of  the  newest  of  the  thermosetting 
plastic  molding  compounds  (1939).  It  is  pretty  much 
like  the  urea-formaldehyde  plastics  in  appearance. 

Characteristics:  Greater  resistance  to  heat, 
water  and  chemicals;  light  weight;  odorless 
and  tasteless;  not  easilv  broken.  Unlimited 
color  range. 

Typical  Uses:  Fable  ware,  adhesives  for 
plywood,  buttons,  ignition  parts. 

CELLULOSE  PLASTICS 

The  cellulose  plastics  have  a  great  many  character¬ 
istics  which  have  made  them  outstanding  materials  in 
the  plastics  field.  .Most  of  these  materials  are  available 
in  a  great  variety  of  forms,  including  sheets,  rods,  tubes, 
molding  powders,  films  and  foil.  wide  range  in 
formulations  permits  emphasis  to  be  placed  upon  cer¬ 
tain  desired  properties  for  a  particular  end  use.  Color- 
ability  of  the  materials  as  a  class  is  also  excellent. 

Cellulose  Nitrate  was  the  first  of  the  important 
plastics  in  the  thermoplastic  group.  It  is  produced 
from  wood  cellulose  or  cotton  liiiters,  treated  with 
sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  and  plasticized  with  cam¬ 
phor.  Cellulose  nitrate  materials  are  not  available  in 
molding  compound.  Fhey  are  sold  to  fabricators  in 
the  form  of  sheets,  rods,  tubes,  films  and  emulsions. 
Fhey  are  available  in  an  almost  unlimited  color  range 
induding  mottled  effects. 

Characteristics:  Resist  corrosi\e  action  of 
ink,  have  toughness,  water  resistance,  trans¬ 
parency  and  flexibility.  Because  of  a  tenden¬ 
cy  to  rapid  combustion  they  are  not  suited  to 
applications  where  high  heat  or  an  open 
flame  is  likely  to  be  encountered.  .Vre  easilv 
produced  and  have  an  almost  limitless  color 
range. 

Typical  Uses:  Fountain  pen  barrels,  deco¬ 
rative  jewelry,  combs,  knobs,  soap  dishes, 
piano  keys,  spectacle  frames,  cutlerv  handles, 
photographic  film,  toothbrushes,  screwdriser 


handles,  ping  pong  balls,  cutlery  handles,  etc. 

ColluloM  Acotota  was  used  first,  about  1910,  in 
safety  photographic  film,  but  was  not  available  as  a 
molding  (thermoplastic)  compound  until  1927.  Has 
great  sjtecd  of  moldability.  .After  1934,  and  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  injection  molding  machines,  the  con¬ 
sumption  of  this  material  reached  first  place  among 
the  thermoplastic  molding  compounds. 

Characteristics:  Fair  water  resistance;  limit¬ 
less  color  range.  .Softening  point  is  around 
160°  F.  to  180°  F.  depending  on  formulation. 

Typical  Uses:  Cannbs,  novelty  jewelry, 
toothbrushes,  toys,  glazing,  compacts,  flash¬ 
light  cases,  tool  handles,  small  radio  cabinets, 
oilcans  and  automobile  accessories,  escutch¬ 
eons  and  other  hardware. 

Cdlulos*  Acetate  Butyrate  is  another  of  the  cellu- 
losic  compounds,  in  many  ways  similar  to  cellulose 
acetate.  It  is  injection  molded  or  extruded. 

Characteristics:  It  is  more  staltle  under 
contact  with  moisture,  otherwise  similar  in 
most  res{)ects  to  cellidose  acetate. 

Typical  Uses:  'Footbrush  handles,  electric 
clock  housings,  portable  radio  housings, 
flashlight  cases,  shower  nozzles,  cutlery 
handles,  combs. 

Ethyl  Cellulose  is  one  of  the  newer  cellulose  ma¬ 
terials  which  will  come  into  more  general  use  in  the 
plastic  molding  field  after  war  controls  are  lilted. 

Characteristics:  Retains  high  degree  of 
flexibility  even  at  exiremelv  low  temjjeratures 
—important  in  surface  coatings  and  similar 
applications.  Has  gcxul  electrical  properties. 

Typical  Uses:  In  lacquers  ami  for  [)ackag- 
ing;  flashlights,  auionioltile  hardware  (steer¬ 
ing  wheel,  radio  grill,  etc.,)  various  threaded 
items,  vadium  cleaner  parts,  electrical  parts. 

PROTEIN  PLASTICS 

Casein  j)lastics  are  produced  from  skitn  milk.  Fhey 
are  available  only  in  the  form  of  sheets,  rods  and  tithes 
for  the  production  of  itetns  cut  or  machitied  into 
litiished  forms.  However,  solutions  of  the  materials 
ate  also  used  in  adhesives  atul  jiaper  loalitigs. 

('characteristics:  Easilv  fabriiated,  good  lus¬ 
tre  atid  color  range,  but  is  at  a  ilisailvatuage 
because  of  high  water  alisorptioti  and  lack 
of  dimensional  stability  utuler  long  exposure 
to  high  humidity  conditions. 

Typical  Uses:  Buttons,  novelty  jewelry, 
buckles,  toys  atid  accessories. 

Soy  Bean  Plastics  are  not  conuneK  ially  iniportatit 
at  the  jnesetit  titne,  although  a  great  deal  of  research 
and  experiinetitation  are  going  lorwaid  in  an  effort  to 
improxe  the  final  product  and,  iucidetitalh,  to  pro- 
lide  an  important  outlet  for  agriculttiral  products. 
Fhis  is  a  field  in  which  Henry  Ford  has  done  extensive 
work.  Like  casein  and  other  protein  materials,  the 
soy  bean  plastic  is  hardened  with  formaldehvde. 

Characteristics:  Relatively  lotig  curitig 
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time,  inferior  strength;  is  atlversely  affected 
l>y  contact  with  water. 

ACRYLICS 

Methyl  Methacrylate,  reccntiy  introduced,  is  tfie 
most  ini|M>rtant  resin  of  the  acrylic  type.  It  is  thermo¬ 
plastic.  rite  acrylics  are  produced  by  a  highly  com- 
|)lex  chemical  reaction  and  are  available  in  the  form 
of  sheets,  rods,  tid)es,  licjuids  and  molding  compounds. 

Charactnistics:  Has  crystal  clarity  exceed¬ 
ing  that  of  the  highest  grade  of  plate  glass; 
is  easily  formed  into  sections;  has  excellent 
optical  properties. 

Typical  Uses:  Present  war  uses  include  in¬ 
strument  lenses,  reflectors,  airplane  windows, 
bomlter  noses,  etc.  Today’s  civilian  uses  are 
only  for  dentures,  surgical  apparatus  and 
similar  items.  Postwar— for  the  better  grade 
of  costume  jewelry,  combs,  brush  backs,  pow¬ 
der  boxes,  dials,  optical  lenses,  etc.— where 
crystal  clarity  and  color  effects  can  be  used 
to  advantage. 

POLYSTYRENE 

Polystyrene,  although  introduced  in  the  U.  S.  market 
oidy  six  years  ago,  promises  to  become  one  of  our 
most  valued  and  widely  used  plastic  compounds.  It  is 
usually  injection  molded  and  is  a  thermoplastic. 

Characteristics:  Outstanding  for  its  electri¬ 
cal  (pialities;  water  absorption  almost  nil;  has 
surface  hardness,  permanence  of  dimensions, 
exceptional  resistance  to  most  acids  and  other 
chemicals.  For  some  applications  the  soften¬ 
ing  point  is  rather  low,  and  the  material  is 
not  high  in  shock  resistance. 

Typical  Uses:  \Var  uses  are  for  instrument 
panels,  insidation  sheets,  dials,  etc.  Postwar 
uses  will  be  for  combs,  refrigerator  parts, 
bottle  closures,  chemical  and  cosmetic  con¬ 
tainers,  automol)ile  dashboard  parts,  novelty 
jewelry  and  numerous  electrical  and  house¬ 
hold  items. 

\ote:  Strictly  speaking,  polystyrene  is  a 
vinyl  resin,  but  it  is  generally  distinguished 
from  the  other  resins  in  that  group. 

POLYETHYLENE 

Polyethylene  is  a  new,  flexible  and  translucent  ma¬ 
terial  having  excellent  electrical  properties.  It  is  used 
lor  w’ire  insulation  and  may  be  extruded  to  produce 
tods,  tubes  or  a  variety  of  shapes.  Fhese  resins,  as 
manufactured,  are  colorless,  and  can  be  made  into 
clear  translucent  articles  or  formulated  in  a  wide  color 
range  with  exceptionally  high  luster.  The  plastics  are 
so  light  they  will  float  on  water.  Thermoplastics,  they 
(an  be  processed  by  the  usual  methods;  also  extruded, 
molded,  fabricated  into  sheets  and  fdm,  and  coated 
onto  cloth,  .\dditional  properties  are  low  moisture 
transmission,  flexibility  and  toughness.  Polyethylene 
can  be  used  to  make  washers  and  similar  molded  items, 
fdms,  coated  fabrics  and  paper,  collapsible  tubes,  etc. 


VINYL  RESIN  PLASTICS 

.Many  of  the  vinyl  resin  plastics  were  first  introduced 
commercially  in  the  II.  .S.  about  15  years  ago.  i  bis 
series  has  rapidly  developed  into  one  of  our  most 
versatile  plastics. 

Vinyl  Acetate:  .\n  adhesive,  usually  employed  in 
bonding  cloth,  paper,  glass,  leather,  wood  and  other 
materials,  (e.g.— Plastic  Wood  and  Notch  Tape) . 

Vinyl  Butyral:  Used  as  a  binder  in  modern  safety 
glass.  (Vour  automobile  has  it.)  Has  qualities  of  ad¬ 
hesion,  toughness  and  flexibility  and  freedom  from 
discoloration. 

Vinyl  Chloride:  When  plasticized  is  like  rubber  in 
appearance,  with  excellent  resistance  to  oils  and  many 
chemicals,  including  both  acids  and  alkalis.  Important 
in  field  of  wire  insidation,  etc.,  and  for  numerous 
uses  formerly  filled  by  natural  rubber  compositions; 
also  for  such  items  as  bathing  caps,  shower  curtains 
and  waterproofed  falirics. 

Polyvinyl  Chloride-Acetate:  Is  a  londunation  of 
\inyl  chloride  and  vinyl  acetate.  Some  well  known 
prewar  products  were  made  from  it,  including  sus¬ 
penders,  shower  curtains,  wire  insulation,  shoe  tips, 
(osmetic  containers,  proofed  fabrics,  some  types  of 
tobacco  pouches;  also  scratchless  recordings  for  broad¬ 
cast.  Available  in  a  wide  range  of  colors  and  prop¬ 
erties. 

Vinylidene  Chlorida:  Is  usually  produced  as  extrud¬ 
ed  tufiing,  but  may  lie  injection  molded  into  numer¬ 
ous  parts  where  chemical  resistance  and  low  water 
absorption  is  essential.  Wartime  uses  include  many 
applications  as  a  substitute  for  copper  tubing,  tube 
fittings,  spray  gun  handles.  Extruded  fibers  of  this 
compound  have  exceptional  strength  and  are  used  in 
the  manufacture  of  seat  covers  for  buses,  trains,  etc. 

HIGH  HEAT  RESISTANT  THERMOPLASTICS 

Up  until  reccntiy  a  thermoplastic  material  has  been 
unsuited  lor  any  application  involving  a  temperature 
of  about  IbO®  F.  or  higher.  For  uses  where  heat  is 
encountered,  such  as  on  coffee-[}ot  handles,  toaster 
parts,  lighting  reflectors,  etc.,  the  thermosetting  ma¬ 
terials  have  generally  been  used.  Recent  material  de¬ 
velopments  in  the  thermoplastic  field,  however,  indi¬ 
cate  that  in  the  future  there  may  be  less  distinction 
between  the  two  basic  types  of  material  than  hereto¬ 
fore.  Molded  nylon,  a  thermoplastic,  for  example,  will 
withstand  temperatures  of  around  260°  F.  or  higher, 
while  a  new  heat  resistant  acrylic  has  also  been  de¬ 
veloped.  Polydichlorostyrene,  another  new  resin,  has 
electrical  jiroperties  superior  at  high  frequencies  to 
polystyrene  with  a  heat  distortion  point  of  around 
232°  F.  .Another  group  of  resins  provides  a  polystyrene 
type  material  with  a  heat  distortion  point  of  from 
30®(,  to  60%  higher  than  that  of  polystyrene. 

Fhese  developments  are  certain  to  have  an  important 
bearing  on  the  relationship  between  thermoplastic 
and  thermosetting  materials.  They  open  up  many 
new  fields  for  the  injection  molding  business  where 
articles  coming  in  contact  with  heat  may  be  made 
available  in  a  broad  color  range. 
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T(J1)AV  tilt  production  ol  the  plastics  industry  is 
primarily  de\ottd  to  the  manulacture  ot  war 
materiel.  1  he  industry  has  been  able  to  keep 
pace  with  the  huge  production  requirements  ol  the 
Army  and  Navy  without  one  report  ol  any  serious 
delay.  , 

I  he  transition  to  the  manulacture  ol  war  products 
Irom  peacetime  parts  jiroceeded  with  only  minor 
pains.  In  undertaking  the  burden  ol  the  war  load 
It  was  necessary  to  expand  the  plant  lacilities  ol  ma¬ 
terials  manulacturers  considerably  as  well  as  those 
ol  the  molding  and  labricating  companies.  Belore 
I’earl  Harbor  most  ol  the  industry’s  products  were 
lound  on  retailers’  shelves  in  the  lorm  ol  combs, 
Ijrushes,  mirrors,  radios,  picnic  ware,  toys,  costume 
jewelry,  lamp  shades  and  a  host  of  other  articles. 

1  he  very  materials  which  were  used  to  make  them 
are  now  at  the  Iront  with  GI  joe.  If  he  is  an  aviator, 
the  transparent  enclosure  in  his  plane  is  made  of 
either  a  transparent  acrylic  or  cellulosic  material.  If 
he  is  an  engineer,  he  is  using  protractors  and  other 
instruments  of  similar  materials.  If  he  is  a  bugler, 
he  may  use  a  bugle  made  of  cellulosic  plastic;  the 
lenses  in  his  gas  mask  and  its  other  parts  are  also 
made  of  these  materials.  If  he  is  in  the  Signal  Corps, 
his  equipment  would  contain  many  phenolic  parts 
formerly  made  into  radio  cabinets  or  perhaps  dice 
or  numerous  other  articles.  The  vinyl  insulation  on 
his  radio  or  telephone  equipment  reached  the  con¬ 
sumer  as  rainwear  or  possibly  as  uppers  on  shoes. 
These  examples  could  be  expanded  indefinitely. 

War  Has  Bean  an  Impetus 

I  he  war  has  made  many  unexpected  demands  on 
the  plastics  industry.  Where  before  close  dimen¬ 
sions  and  tolerances  were  not  such  an  important 
factor,  they  are  now  vital  and  part  and  parcel  of 
routine  production.  Where  previously  the  industry 
was  satisfied  with  but  a  limited  number  of  basic 
types  of  materials,  there  are  now  over  twenty  various 
classes  commercially  available.  While  many  of  these 
were  known  only  to  the  research  chemist  before,  they 
constitute  practically  in  every  instance  a  major  tech¬ 
nological  advance  in  their  large  scale  production 
and  application. 

For  example— at  the  expense  of  being  somewhat 
technical— the  production  of  polyethylene  had  not 
been  perfected.  .At  present  this  material  is  being 
produced  in  large  quantities.  Without  it  radar  would 
not  be  a  success.  Melamine  is  perhaps  a  foreign  Ian 
guage  to  vou.  However,  this  plastic  makes  it  possible 
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lor  our  planes  to  fly  at  unbelievable  high  altitudes. 

When  the  time  comes  lor  lorging  plowshares  from 
swords,  the  war-acquired  know-how  and  expanded 
production  facilities  ol  the  industry  will  make  tre¬ 
mendous  contributions  to  the  number  and  extent 
ol  peacetime  plastics  applications. 

Better  Consamer  Goods  Everywhere 

Practically  every  department  in  a  store  will  feel 
the  impact  ol  plastics,  .\lready  certain  types  of  fur¬ 
niture  have  been  made  from  }>lastics.  .Some  ol  it 
has  been  made  entirely  ol  plastics,  while  in  other 
cases  only  parts  ol  chairs,  tables  or  desks  have  been 
made  ol  them.  Well  inlormed  furniture  buyers 
know  that  pyroxylin  has  been  used  lor  years  in  place 
of  ivory  where  marquetry  was  incorporated  in  the 
furniture  design.  The  possibilities  here  are  interest- 

■ng- 

In  the  field  of  electrical  ajipliance  the  uses  of  plas¬ 
tics  have  only  been  touched.  Curling  iron  handles, 
control  knobs,  fuses,  toasters  and  other  devices  are 
only  stepping  stones  to  the  future. 

Books  may  be  bound  with  plastic  covers.  Certain 
striking  editions  may  have  ornate  plastic  bindings. 
The  notion  counter  will  be  filled  with  colorful  ar¬ 
ticles.  Every  salesperson  is  acquainted  with  the  job 
plastics  have  done  in  the  field  of  drugs  and  cosmetics. 
With  many  new  types  having  been  developed  their 
use  here  should  l>e  expanded. 

Plastics  have  been  employed  in  the  manufacture 
of  hand-bags,  for  frames  and  lately  for  the  body  of 
the  bag.  Owing  to  the  war  all  the  potentialities 
haven’t  been  explored.  When  all  materials  in  their 
complete  variety  of  colors  are  available,  hand-bags 
of  plastics  in  new  forms  will  undoubtedly  appear. 
The  possibilities  of  many  new’  and  original  effects 
from  plastics  in  the  manufacture  of  costume  jew’ehy 
are  intriguing. 

.^s  every  one  know’s,  radios  have  used  plastics  ex¬ 
tensively  in  their  working  parts  and  for  cabinets. 
Their  use  here  in  different  forms  will  be  expanded. 
The  development  of  television  will  depend  upon 
the  functional  performance  of  plastics. 

The  millinery  department  will  see  many  startling 
new  plastics  creations,  both  for  the  hat  itself  and  as 
trimming.  Whether  you  know  it  or  not  corset  “bones” 
are  made  with  metal,  coated  with  plastics.  If  your 
customer’s  corset  has  ever  made  her  uncomfortable 
an  all-plastic  “bone”  may  some  dav  solve  that  prob¬ 
lem. 

^Vomen’s  shoe  iqipers  have  been  made  from  plas- 
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tics.  A  ffi'cai  c|uanlity  ol  shoes  are  now  soled  with 
plastics.  The  turther  possibilities  ol  using  plastics 
in  the  inanulacture  ol  shoes  are  unlimited.  Ol  course, 
wherever  buttons  are  used  on  clothes,  chances  are 
they  are  made  ol  plastics.  It  is  altogether  possible 
that  they  too  will  be  improved.  .Ml  types  ol  rainwear 
oiler  good  possiblities  lor  the  application  ol  plastics. 
Even  the  old  reliable  umbrella  could  succumb  to  a 
plastic  rejuvenation. 

Floor  coverings  made  Irom  some  ol  the  more  recent 
plastics  will  probably  be  explored.  The  drapery  de¬ 
partment  will  see  many  new  devices  made  Irom  plas¬ 
tics  lor  hanging  curtains  and  drapes. 

Every  one  in  the  lamp  department  is  lamiliar  with 
the  lact  that  plastics  have  been  used  lor  both  bases 
and  shades.  The  lighting  qualities  and  the  attrac¬ 
tive  effects  possible  with  some  cil  the  newer  types 
hold  interesting  promise.  While  a  great  deal  has 
been  done  with  using  plastics  as  picture  and  mirror 
Iraines,  there  still  mav  be  room  lor  im|)rovement  by 


extending  their  use. 

Unbreakable  phonograph  records  are  entijely  pos¬ 
sible  where  certain  types  ol  plastics  are  used.  C^amera 
and  camera  parts  manulacturers  will  undoubtedly  use 
plastics  more  extensively.  No  doubt  the  sales  appeal 
and  durability  ol  luggage  will  be  improved  when 
plastics  become  generally  available.  I’he  unbreak¬ 
able  cjualities  ol  certain  plastics  along  with  tlteir  color 
appeal  makes  them  especially  suitable  lor  the  inanii- 
lacture  ol  toys. 

The  emergencies  ol  war  have  stepped  up  engineer¬ 
ing  ability  and  the  imagination  which  will  be  ready 
to  begin  designing  and  producing  civilian  goods 
Irom  plastics.  It  will  be  important  lor  the  plastics 
industry  to  correctly  apply  their  materials.  The  war 
has  taught  the  industry  the  need  lor  sound  engineer¬ 
ing  in  applying  and  producing  parts  Irom  plastics. 
It  will  beneht  greatly  Irom  the  advice  and  counsel 
ol  the  retailers  in  developing  merchandise  ol  plastics 
which  will  serve  well— c/nd  sell. 


IN'  1937  S1*I  was  lormally  organized,  and  chartered 
by  the  State  ol  New  York,  lor  the  purpose  ol  as¬ 
sembling  and  disseminating  scientihc,  engineering 
and  other  inlormation  on  plastics  and,  in  general,  to 
promote  the  wellare  ol  the  plastics  industry. 

The  initial  charter  membership  included  16  plastics 
organizations;  today  there  are  more  than  400  company 
members  in  the  United  States  and  Canada  and  some 
.544  individual  and  prolessional  memberships.  Within 
recent  months  the  by-laws  w'ere  amended  to  allow 
membership  by  companies  and  qualified  iiulividuals 
outside  ol  the  United  States  and  Canada.  Plastics  con¬ 
cerns  in  England,  South  America  and  .Australia  have 
since  been  elected  to  membership. 

In  the  United  States  and  Canada  membershij)  groups 
include  all  ol  the  principal  plastic  materials  producers, 
an  estimated  90%  ol  the  processors  and  molders  and 
a  substantial  number  ol  those  conqjanies  supplying 
molding  and  labricating  machinery  to  the  industry. 

During  the  war  period,  SPI  has  acted  as  liaison  be¬ 
tween  Government  departments  and  the  industry. 
Washington,  D.  C.  representation  has  been  constantly 
maintained. 

In  general,  the  activities  ol  the  Society  include  those 
usually  lalling  within  the  scope  ol  trade  association 
work.  Production  statistics  on  molded  jilastic  jiarts  are 
collected  and  distributed  to  participating  member 
companies.  Inlormation  relating  to  employer-em¬ 
ployee  relations,  ta.xes,  industrial  accounting  practices 
and  interpretation  ol  Government  regulations  are  lur- 
nished  to  member  coinjianies  as  required. 

The  Technical  and  Engineering  Division  has  done 
much  to  promote  proper  war  use  ol  plastics.  This  com¬ 
mittee  is  now'  compiling  a  technical  plastics  handbook 
which  will  cover  all  phases  ol  data  on  plastics  required 


by  engineers  and  product  designers  in  specilying  such 
materials.  I'liis  handbook,  when  conqjleted,  will  place 
plastics  on  an  even  plane  with  steel,  copper,  aluminum 
and  many  ol  the  other  older  materials  lor  which  such 
engineering  data  has  long  been  available. 

While  mention  was  made  above  ol  the  liaison  work 
between  (iovernment  departments  and  the  industry, 
this  also  applies  to  private  industry.  Questions  are  be¬ 
ing  constantly  received  at  the  home  office  Irom  indus¬ 
try  members,  customers,  schools  and  many  others. 
Olten  these  relate  to  a  possible  source  lor  a  particular 
plastic  article.  Or  perhaps  a  member  desires  to  know 
where  he  may  obtain  a  certain  type  ol  equipment. 
Directing  such  inquiries  to  the  proper  source  is  one  ol 
■SPl’s  most  important  lunctions. 

Hecause  ol  the  constantly  increasing  number  ol  such 
iiu|uiries,  a  Directory  ol  membership  was  lirst  pub¬ 
lished  in  November  ol  1943.  This  Directory  outlined 
the  lunctions  ol  the  .Society,  its  history  and  by-laws. 
But  possibly  ol  greater  importance  as  a  relerence 
source,  is  the  extensive  listing  ol  member  companies, 
showing  the  type  ol  products  offered  lor  sale.  -A  prod¬ 
uct  index  in  which  hundreds  ol  individual  plastics 
items  are  alphabetically  arranged  provides  a  ready 
source  lor  contacting  producers. 

The  first  directory  tnet  with  an  enthusiastic  response 
from  both  members  and  non-members.  The  book,  con¬ 
sisting  ol  more  than  160  pages,  has  been  increasingly 
used  by  buyers  in  checking  plastic  product  sources, 
riiis  year’s  Directors'  has  been  inqjroved  in  several 
important  respects.  AVith  over  450  plastics  companies 
and  their  products  listed,  separate  indexes  are  included 
for  products,  materials  and  machinery.  There  are  more 
than  700  different  plastics  articles  included  in  the 
Product  Index. 
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GENUINE  ORIGINAL 

OF  TEMPERED  MASONITE 

TKodefut  ^cmodelcH^  anct  ^OK^tnuctcoH 


Genuine  Structural  Bends  are  a  practical,  inexpensive 
material,  made  of  strong,  durable,  tempered  Masonite. 
They  are  flexible  .  .  .  easy  to  cut .  .  .  construct .  .  .  finish 
and  install.  17  basic  shapes,  available  in  8  foot  and  1  2 
foot  lengths.  Any  height . . .  any  shape  . . .  any  size  areas 
can  economically  be  treated.  They  are  designed  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  modern  remodeling  and  nev/ 
construction.  Time  tested  .  .  .  durable  .  .  .  extremely 
practical  .  .  .  Structural  Bends  afford  almost  unlimited 
opportunities  for  creating  outstanding  effects  .  .  .  with 
simple  construction  ...  at  low  cost  .  .  .  Available  now! 


Smor>  Background  Treatment  for  Corner  Fashion  Window 


Effective  Cabinet  Remodeling 


Only  Six  1-24  Bends  for  Background  and  One  1-48  Bend 
far  Valance  Treatment,  Created  This  Very  Smart  Window 
Setting.  Total  Cost  of  Structural  Bends,  Unfinished,  Only 


Unusual  Ledge  Treatment  Makes  Effective  Lighting  Installations  Postibl* 


W.  L  STENSGAARD  &  ASSOCIATES 

346  NORTH  JUSTINE  STREET,  CHICAGO  7,  ILLINOIS 
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AN  ASSORTMENT  OF  SIZES  AND 
DESIGNS  FOR  EVERY  PURPOSE 
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ACETATES:  iiTin  loi  lelliilost-  .Ketatc  aiul  cclliik>sc 

acetate  l)iilyraie  plastics. 

ACRYLICS:  iraiisparem  tlieriiKiplastics.  usually  inetliyl 
methacrylate  (atrvlir  arid  derivative). 

AMEROID:  (trade  name)  taseiii  plastits. 

AMINO:  general  term  lor  urea  and  melamine  plastits. 

BAKELITE:  (trade  name)  phenolit.  iiiea  and  poKstvrene 
plastics. 

BEETLE:  (trade  name)  urea  plastics. 

BUTACITE:  (trade  name)  vinyl  butyral  plastics. 

BUTVAR:  (trade  name)  vitiyl  butyral  plastics. 

BUTYRATE:  trade  term  for  cellulose  acetate  butyrate  plastics. 

CASEIN:  protein  plastics  prepared  Irom  milk. 

CAST  RESIN:  licpiid  resin  iormecl  in  mold  without  piessure. 

CATALIN:  (trade  name)  cast  phenolic  plastics. 

CATALYST:  substance  which  inlluences  rate  ot  chemical  ic- 
action  without  losing  its  identity  in  the  process. 

CELERON:  (trade  name)  laminated  phenolic  plastics. 

CELLOPHANE:  (trade  name)  transparent  packaging  Iditi 
material  produced  Irom  regenerated  cellulose. 

CELLULOID:  (trade  name)  cellulose  nitrate  plastics. 

CELLULOSE:  raw  material  used  in  certain  plastics,  usually 
cotton  or  wood  pulp. 

CELLULOSICS:  general  term  lor  cellulose  acetate,  cellulose 
acetate  butyrate,  and  cellulose  nitrate  and  ethyl  ccllu 
lose. 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE:  pi  astic  generally  produced  Irom  a 
combination  of  cotton  linters  with  sulphuric  acid, 
acetic  acid  and  acetic  anhydride. 

CELLULOSE  ACETATE  BUTYRATE:  plastic  produced  from  cot¬ 
ton  linters  treated  with  acetic  acicl  and  acetic  aidiy- 
tlride  with  the  addition  of  butyric  acid. 

CELLULOSE  NITRATE:  plastic  procluced  from  wood  cellu¬ 
lose  or  cotton  linters  treated  with  sulphuric  and  nitric 
acids  and  plasticized  with  camphor. 

CEREX:  (trade  name)  heat  resistant  polystyrene  plastics. 

CHEMACO:  (trade  name)  cellulose  acetate,  ethyl  cellulose, 
vinyl  and  polystyrene  plastics. 

COAL  TAR:  producetl  in  making  gas  from  coal;  valuable 
source  for  plastics,  svnthetics. 

COLD  MOLDING:  molding  by  pressure  at  room  tempera¬ 
ture,  with  hartlening  later  through  baking. 

COMPRESSION  MOLDING:  method  of  making  thermosett¬ 
ing  plastics  (see  Eiieydopedia). 

COPOLYMERIZATION:  poly  merization  of  several  substances. 

CO-RO-LITE:  (trade  name)  fiber  filled  phenolic  plastics. 

CURE:  time  retpiired  for  molding  whith  may  take  from 
a  few  seconds  to  many  minutes. 

^AYSTROM:  (trade  name)  laminated  opaque  amino  plastics. 

DILECTO:  (trade  name)  laminated  phenolic  plastics. 

DISTORTION:  any  change  in  shape  in  a  plastics  product 
from  its  original  molded  dimensions. 

DUREZ:  (trade  name)  molding  phenolic  plastics. 

DURITE:  (trade  name)  molditig  phenolic  plastics. 

EJECTOR:  device  to  get  a  molded  piece  out  of  the  mold. 

ETHOCEL:  (trade  name)  ethyl  cellulose  plastics. 

ETHOFOIL:  (trade  name)  ethyl  cellulose  plastics  film. 

ETHYL  CELLULOSE:  plastic  produced  from  cotton  linters 
or  treated  wood  cellulose  combined  with  sodium  hy¬ 
droxide  and  ethyl-sulphate  together  with  plasticizers. 

EXTRUSION:  thermoplastic  material  continuouslv  squeezed 
out  through  a  die  in  the  required  size  and  shape. 


FABRICATING:  operations  sin h  .is  lutting.  sawing,  drilling, 
punching  buffing,  sanding. 

FABRIKOID:  (trade  name)  lellulose  nitrate  plastii  lo.iting. 

FARLITE:  (trade  name)  laminated  ofiaipie  amino  plastics. 

FIBESTOS:  (trade  name)  cellulose  acetate  plastics. 

FILLERS:  materials  added  to  the  molding  lompound  to 
serve  a  specific  purpose  (i.e— to  provide  impact  strength, 
shock  or  heat  resistance,  etc.) 

FINISHING:  operations  employed  altet  lemoval  ol  .irtiiles 
from  their  molds  (i.  e.— flash  and  gate  lemoval.  also 
drilling,  tapping,  tumbling,  filing). 

FLASH:  excess  material  squeezed  out  at  the  edge  ol  the 
mold. 

FORMALDEHYDE:  a  gas.  made  bv  oxidizing  methvi  or  wood 
alcohol. 

FORMALIN:  formaldeliMle.  in  a  watei  solution. 

FORMICA:  (trade  name)  phenolic  and  amino  laminated 
plastics. 

GATE:  connecting  jioint.  or  points,  where  the  molding  ina 
terial  reached  the  edge  ol  the  mold  cavity. 

GEON:  (trade  namei  vinvl  chloride  polymers  and  lo 
polymers. 

HERESITE;  (trade  name)  molding  phenolic  pl.istics. 

HOB:  steel  form  pressed  into  a  steel  cavitv  blank  to  get  the 
desired  shape  for  the  mold. 

INDUR:  (trade  name)  molding  phenolic  jilastics. 

INJECTION  MOLDING:  method  ol  making  thermo|)iastic 
items  (see  Encyclopedia). 

INSERTS:  metal  pieces  molded  right  into  the  linished  prod 
net. 

INSUROK:  (trade  name)  laminated  and  molding  phenolic 
plastics. 

KNOCKOUT  PIN:  used  to  remove  mbldeti  piece  alter  the 
mold  has  been  opened. 

KODAPAK:  (trade  name)  cellulose  acelaie  plastics  loil. 

LAMICOID:  (trade  name)  laminated  phenolic  and  urea 
plastics. 

LAMINATING:  applying  heat  and  pressure  to  layers  ol 
sheet  material  previously  impregnated  with  a  thermo 
setting  compound.  Recently,  a  new  tethnit|ue  of  low 
pressure  laminating  has  been  developed  in  which  re 
duced  temperatures  are  used. 

LIGNIN:  resin  obtained  in  bargasse,  com  stalks,  wcMid,  etc. 

LOALIN:  (trade  name)  polystyrene  plastics. 

LUCITE:  (trade  name)  methyl  methacrylate  plastics. 

LUMARITH:  (trade  name)  cellulose  acetate  plastics. 

LUSTER:  descriptive  term  for  describing  the  finished  surlace 
of  a  plastics  item. 

LUSTRON:  (trade  name)  polystyrene  plastics. 

MAKALOT:  (trade  name)  molding  phenolic  plastics. 

MARBLETTE:  (tr  ade  name)  cast  phenolic  plastics. 

MELAMINE:  plastic  formed  by  combining  melamine  and 
formaldehyde  by  a  condensation  process. 

MELMAC:  (trade  name)  melamine  plastics. 

METHACRYLATES:  transparent.  colorless  thermoplastic 

resins. 

MICARTA:  (trade  name)  laminated  phenolic  and  urea 
plastics. 

MOISTURE  ABSORPTION:  amount  of  water  absorbed  by  a 
plastics  piece  immersed. 

MOLDING:  making  a  plastics  item  in  a  mold  through  pres¬ 
sure  and,  in  most  instances  heat. 

MOLDING  CYCLE:  in  making  a  plastics  item,  the  complete 
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WHO  makes  it? 


see 


PlXSTiCS  BUYER 


WHERE  is  he  located? 

see . 


PLASTICS  BUYER 


WHAT  is  it  made  of? 

see . 


PLASTICS  BUYER 


Miul  ;inswers  to  all  your  <|uestions 
about  plastics  pitxlucts  in  the  first 
loiiiplete.  cross  referenced,  up-to- 
date  directorv  of  Plastics  Merchandise 
sources— the  PI.ASI  K'.S  lU’Yt'R. 

At  your  fingertips,  ready  for  instant 
reference,  all  the  niakers-suppliers  of 
plastics  |>r(Hiucts  such  as  (oftwares. 
Ifonsehold  Articles.  Kiirnilure.  \o\el 
lies.  Toss,  (iaines.  Apparel.  Offite 
Supplies,  jeuelrv.  Specialties. 

More  than  I  .(UMI  items  indexed  be 
Manufacturer’s  Name  and  Prodiid. 

—  plus  complete,  supplemeiitarv 
laclual  information  alxnit  plastics— 
uhat  they  are  and  what  they  will  do. 

Edition  Limited — Rotorvo 
your  copy  NOW. 

Subscriptions  ate  available  oidy  to 
legular  buyers  of  plastics  merchandise 
in  accepted  outlets.  hirst  annual 
edition  readv  Spring.  191.5.  Price  .SS.OO. 

By  accepting  this  offer  .Vote,  von  may 
have  your  copv  at  the  special  Pre- 
Publication  price  of  only  .S2.00. 
Orders  will  be  entered  in  order  of 
their  leceipt  nnlil  publishing  cpiota 
is  reached. 


A’ou  couldn’t  have  a  more  valuable 
buying  aid  than  the  PI..\STICS 
BIA’F.R.  Be  foresighted.  Make  sure 
of  votii  copv  bv  entering  vour  order  at 
once. 


The 

PLASTICS  BUYER 

C.  W’ni.  rieworth.  Publisher 

551  Fifth  Avonue  Now  York  17,  N.  Y. 


I - USE  THIS  COUPON - 

I  The  Plastics  Buyer 
J  551  Fifth  Avenue 
I  New  A’ork  17,  X.  Y. 

I  Enter  our  order  for  .  copies  of 

I  "The  PLASTICS  BUYER  (to  he  pub- 
I  lished  SprinR.  1945)  at  special  pre- 
I  publication  price  of  $2.00  each. 


1 

I 

1 


□  Remittance  Herewith 

□  Send  Invoice 

\aine  &.  Position  . 


Store 


I  Address 


I 

I 

I 

I 

L 


City  . 

Stale  . Zone  . 

To  lie  acceptable  orders  must  give 
position  and  company  affiliation. 


■ie'pjotufinie 


WHAT  TO  KNOW 

ABOUT  PLASTIC  BUTTONS 


CAN  THEY  WITHSTAND: 


HOT  WATER . 


in  the  laundry 


\\  I  // 

//  I  \\ 


EXPOSURE . 

to  sunlight  without  fading 


BREAKAGE 


in  ironing  and  pressing 


FIRE 


from  cigarettes, 
matches,  hot  irons 


COLD  WEATHER. 

without  becoming  brittle 


To  meet  all  of  these  requirements,  plastic  buttons  must  be 
compression  molded  from  thermo-setting  urea,  phenol,  or 
melamine  formaldehyde  molding  materials. 

PATWIN  plastic  buttons  are  manufactured  according  to  these 
formulas  to  insure  satisfactory  service. 

The  PATENT  BUTTON  company 

Facleriei  at  Walcrbuiv.  Conn..  Knpawill*.  T«nn., 

Offices:  Woterburv,  Mew  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  St.  Louis,  Nashville, 
Atlonlo,  Dallas. 

Hort.Cobb.Corlev  Co.,  Los  Angeles.  West  Coast  Representatives 
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lime  required  (heating,  curing,  discharging  Irom  the 
mold). 

MONOMER;  relates  to  the  chemical  strut  line  ol  a  substance, 
when  that  is  a  grouping  of  single  molecules. 

MOniE:  mixture  of  colors  resulting  in  iiiicrtsiiiig  patterns. 

n-BUTYL  METHACRYLATE  POLYMER:  acrylic  plastic  coatr 
ing. 

NEILLITE:  (trade  name)  molded  phenol  it  plastits. 

NITRON:  (trade  name)  cellulose  nitrate  plastics. 

NIXON  E.  C.:  (tratle  name)  ethyl  cellulose  plastits. 

NIXONITE:  (tratle  name)  cellulose  acetate  plastits. 

NIXONOID:  (trade  name)  cellulose  nitrate  plastics. 

NYLON:  trade  name  for  polyamine  plastics. 

PANELYTE:  (trade  name)  laminated  phenolic  plastics. 

PARKWOOD:  (trade  name)  laminatetl  opatpte  amino 
plastics. 

PHENOL:  tarl>t>l  ic  acitl  in  the  ftirtti  ol  wliiit  ussials  (a  by- 
protliict  of  the  tlistillatittn  of  ttial). 

PHENOL-FORMALDEHYDE  RESIN:  theriiioseiiiiig  lioin  re- 
actitm  of  phenol  anti  formaltlehvtle. 

PHENOLICS:  name  for  all  f>f  the  pbetiol  .dtleh\fle  plastics. 

PHENOLITE:  (trade  name)  lamittatetl  phenolit  plastits. 

PLASKON:  (trade  name)  urea  plastics. 

PLASKON  MELAMINE:  (tradename)  melamine  plastits. 

PLASTACELE:  (trade  name)  cellulose  atetate  plastits. 

PLASTICIZERS:  used  to  soften  the  ])lastit  materials  ttr  resins; 
sttmetimes  to  toughten  them. 

PLEXIGLAS:  (trade  name)  inethvl  niethat  rvlate  pl.istits. 

POLYETHYLENE:  a  new,  flexible  atitl  trattslucetit  m;tttTial 
having  good  electrical  properties. 

POLYFLEX:  (trade  name)  polystyrene  plastits. 

POLYMER:  relates  to  the  chemical  structure  t)l  a  substaitce. 
when  it  is  cttmposed  of  chains  ttf  single  mttletules. 

POLYMERIZE:  to  change  (by  unitm  ol  twt>  t>r  mttre  tnttle- 
t  tiles  of  the  same  kind)  into  another  ctimptuind  having 
the  same  elements  in  the  same  jtrtiponion.  but  with  a 
higher  molecular  weight  and  tlifferent  physical  profter- 
ties. 

POLYSTYRENE:  thermoplastic  synthetic  resin  (the  |)olvmer  of 
styrene). 

POLYTHENE:  (trade  name)  polyethylene  |)lastics. 

PREFORMS:  molding  powders  made  into  pellets  or  tablets. 


PRIMAL:  (trade  name)  acrylic  plastic  coaling. 

PRYSTAL:  (trade  name)  cast  phenolic  resin. 

PYRALIN:  (trade  name)  cellulose  ititrate  ])lastics. 

REALWOOD:  (trade  name)  plastics  impregnated  wckuI 
veneers. 

RESIMENE:  (trade  iiaiiie)  molding  melamine  pListics. 
RESINOX:  (trade  name)  inolding  phenolic  plastics. 

RESINS:  mixtures  of  solid  or  se.ni-solid  organic  r<  nip  luncK. 
RHOPLEX:  (trade  name)  acrylic  plastics  cciating. 

SAFETY  GLASS:  i  laniinaied  p;oclnci.  with  .i  ti;insp.ireni 
plastic  ceinenied  bc-tc\cen  two  shc-eis  of  glass  to  make 
it  shatterproof. 

SAFLEX:  (trade  name)  polwinvl  Itiityral  plastics. 

SARAN:  vinvlidene  chloride  plastics. 

SPAULDITE:  (trade  name)  laminated  phenolic  plastics. 
SPRUE:  material  loiineci  in  the  injection  opening. 
STYRALOY:  (trade  name)  pobsiMene  plas;ics. 

STYRAMIC:  (trade  name)  polyslviciie  pl.istics. 

STYRON:  (tratle  name)  poivsirene  plastics. 

SYLPLAST:  (tratle  name)  molding  urea  plastics. 

SYNTHANE:  (trade  n;imc‘)  LnninatecI  phenolic  |>lasiics. 
SYNTHETIC  RESINS;  resins  made  b\  chemical  means. 

TENITE  I:  (tratle  mime)  cellulose  .ic  elate  plastics. 

TENITE  II  :  (trade  name)  cellulose  ,ic  elate  l>ut\i;ite  |>l,isiics. 
TENSILE  STRENGTH:  pounds  ol  pulling  lorce  needed  to 
break  a  plastics  sani|>le. 

TEXTOLITE:  (tratle  name)  molding  phenolic  plastics. 
THERMOPLASTIC:  can  bc'  iepe;itc-dlv  soltened  bv  beating. 
THERMOSETTING:  can  be  hardened  b\  luaiiing. 

TRANSFER  MOLDING:  like  injection  molding,  but  used  lot 
thermosetting  plastics,  (srr 

TUMBLING:  done  in  a  rexolving  barrel  to  icmove  Hash  and 
for  polishing. 

UREA:  plastic  lormetl  by  combining  urea  and  lot analdelude 
by  a  condensation  process. 

UREAS:  general  term  for  urea  plastics. 

VINLITE:  (trade  name)  \iinl  acet fe.  \in\l  butMatc.  \in\l 
chloride  and  yinvl  chloride  atetate  plastics. 

VINYLS:  general  term  for  the  pl.istics  groii])  listed  in  the 
preceding  definition  (basit  material  is  taltium  carbide). 
VUEPAK:  (trade  name)  cellulose  acetate  packaging  plastics. 


riic  plastics  industry  is  composed  of  two  separate 
and  distinct  groups  of  companies.  The  first  group  may 
I  c  said  to  consist  of  those  companies  which  supply 
the  basic  plastics  materials.  The  second  group,  and  by 
far  the  largest  numerically,  consists  of  those  compan¬ 
ies  that  convert  the  plastic  materials  into  finished  form 
by  such  methods  as  molding,  extruding,  laminating, 
impregnating,  etc.  There  is,  naturally,  some  overlap¬ 
ping  as  betyveen  the  two  groups.  A  few  molders  cont- 
pound  their  own  materials  but  these  are  the  exception. 

In  the  material  manufacturers’  group  there  are,  at 
present,  approximately  25  suppliers  who  as  a  rule  are 
prominent  among  companies  in  the  chemicals  indus¬ 
try.  There  are  about  .80  companies  engaged  in  the 
laminating  end  of  the  plastics  business. 

.\n  estimated  750  companies  in  the  country  may  be 
classified  as  plastic  molders,  the  most  important  group 


from  a  volume  production  standpoint  of  any  other 
single  group  in  the  industry.  .\n  estimated  2, .500  com¬ 
panies  fabricate  plastics.  I'he  identity  here  is  less  clear 
than  in  the  case  of  the  molders.  .\ny  concern  that 
yvorks  yvith  plastic  sheet,  rod  and  tube  materials  is 
classified  by  the  industry  as  a  fabricator. 

Some  442  companies  do  compression  molding,  while 
around  262  are  injection  molders.  .Vbout  100  compan 
ies  operate  extrusion  presses.  I'he  large  number  ol 
fabricators  includes  many  small  organizations  that  use 
plastics  as  yvell  as  other  types  of  materials  to  form 
finished  articles  of  almost  every  description. 

.Some  idea  of  the  groyvth  of  the  industry  may  be  had 
from  this  statistic:  sales  trend  figures  for  molding  and 
fabricating  companies  shoyv  that  the  estimated  dollar 
value  of  their  sales  at  the  end  of  1943  shoyved  an  in¬ 
crease  of  1,800  per  cent  over  1932  figures. 
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Coordination  Under  One  General  Manager 
Suggested  for  Small  Community  Stores 

.  .  .  Shopping  habit  survey  in  a  typical  suburb 
indicates  that  some  pooling  of  retail  facilities 
would  help  meet  competition  of  big  city  stores 


A  RECENTLY  (onipleted  re¬ 
tail  business  survey  ot  Mont¬ 
clair,  N.  J.,  has  national  im¬ 
plications.  Like  so  many  other 
American  towns,  Montclair  is  a 
residential  suburb  just  a  stone’s 
throw  away  from  large  metropoli¬ 
tan  areas.  Ehe  merchants  are  faced 
with  a  strong  competitive  situation 
r(X)ted  in  the  appeal  of  the  large 
tlepartment  stores  in  the  nearby 
big  cities. 

Through  their  Chamber  of  C.om- 
merce,  the  Montclair  merchants 
asked  Leo  Nejelski,  New  \  ork  pub¬ 
lic  relations  and  management 
counsel,  to  make  a  survev  of  the 
ljuying  habits  of  local  residents. 
They  wanted  to  know  where  each 
Montclair  shopper  buys  every  item 
(except  food)  and  why.  W’hat  ap¬ 
peals  have  the  department  stores 
which  the  shoppers  miss  in  their 
home  town?  \VTat  experiences 
have  they  had  buying  the  same 
articles  in  Montclair  and  in 
Newark,  New  York  and  other  cen¬ 
ters?  What  effect  has  the  war  had 
on  these  shopping  habits?  What  is 
the  postwar  outlook?  Finally,  what 
coordinated  activities  should  the 
Montclair  merchants  embark  upon 
to  place  Jhem  on  a  firm  footing? 

The  statistical  evidence  ])re- 
sented  by  the  survey  followed  the 
pattern  familiar  to  merchants  in 
towns  like  Montclair,  who  know 
that  the  reasons  most  fretjuently 
presented  for  shopping  out  of  the 
town  have  to  do  with  the  wider 
price  ranges,  greater  stock  com¬ 
pleteness  and  variety,  and  the  ser¬ 
vice,  including  advertising  infor¬ 
mation,  which  customers  believe 
the  larger  department  stores  offer. 
The  Nejelski  report,  however,  con¬ 
cluded  with  a  detailed  program  for 
corrective  action  on  the  part  of 
the  local  retailers;  and  working 


(ommittees  of  the  Montclair  mer¬ 
chants  have  been  organized  to  get 
the  various  jihases  of  the  program 
going. 

The  recommendations  pointed 
out  that  the  Montclair  stores,  taken 
together,  offer  all  the  varieties  of 
merchandise  and  service  which  a 
l)ig  department  store  offers.  A  cen¬ 
tral  organization  was  suggested  to 
coordinate  their  activities  in  the 
same  way  that  the  collection  of 
shops  which  make  up  a  department 
store  are  coordinated.  It  was  fur¬ 
ther  recommended  that  this  cen¬ 
tralizing  function  be  concentrated 
in  the  hands  of  one  person,  not  a 
committee,  who  woidd  serve  as 
general  manager  for  the  merchants 
of  Montclair  under  the  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  Coordinating  Job 

The  general  manager’s  main  job 
would  be  to  see  that  the  variety 
of  merchandise  and  services  are 
adetpiate  for  the  needs  of  the  com¬ 
munity;  to  recognize  new  needs 
when  they  arise  and  to  point  them 
out  to  existing  stores  or  encourage 
new  stores  to  meet  them.  He  wouhl 
also  arrange  for  a  cooperative  dis¬ 
play  service  for  merchants  who  do 
not  find  it  profitable  to  employ 
full-time  display  assistance;  act  as 
advisor  and  consultant  on  admin¬ 
istration  and  financing  problems; 
conduct  a  cooperative  employment 
center;  train  salespeople;  coordi¬ 
nate  merchandising  and  selling  ac¬ 
tivities  properly  timed  to  compete 
with  sales  periods  in  neighboring 
large  cities;  make  arrangements  for 
pooled  buying;  develop  a  group  of 
accountants  and  accounting  meth¬ 
ods  to  give  the  merchants  the  most 
useful  records  and  information 
about  their  businesses. 

Admitting  that  at  first  glance 


this  seems  paradoxical,  the  Nejel¬ 
ski  report  recommends  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  branches  be  brought  to 
.Montclair.  The  recommendation 
is  based  on  the  reason  most  fre- 
(juently  given  for  shopping  out  of 
town— the  wider  selection  obtain¬ 
able  elsewhere.  Bringing  more 
merchandise  to  Montclair,  the  re¬ 
port  says,  will  step  up  local  store 
traffic.  It  adds; 

“.A  branch  of  a  well-known  store 
will  also  attract  buyers  from  adja¬ 
cent  and  nearby  communities.  This 
will  increase  traffic  for  all  stores. 

“Because  of  their  broader  back¬ 
ground  and  their  variety  of  experi¬ 
ence,  such  stores  can  act  as  a  power¬ 
ful  stimulus  in  upgrading  the 
efforts  and  results  of  all  the  stores 
in  the  community.  Intelligent  and 
skilled  competition  can  serve  as  an 
excellent  example  for  competing 
merchants  to  match  or  improve 
upon.” 

Findings  of  the  Survey 

The  study  discloses  that  only  19 
per  cent  of  the  population  does  all 
of  its  shopping  in  Montclair;  70 
per  cent  divide  their  purchases  be¬ 
tween  Montclair  and  elsewhere;  six 
per  cent  do  none  of  their  shopping 
locally,  while  five  per  cent  did  not 
answer.  The  lower  income  groups 
avoid  .Montclair  to  a  larger  extent 
than  do  those  in  the  middle  and 
upjjer  brackets.  Those  women  who 
work  in  Montclair,  and  those  who.se 
husbands  work  in  Montclair,  do 
less  out-of-town  shopping  than  do 
those  who  are  employed  in  the 
surrounding  metropolitan  areas. 
'Those  families  who  participate  in 
local  community  activities  are  more 
inclined  to  deal  with  the  local  mer¬ 
chants. 

.•\bout  22  per  cent  of  the  popu¬ 
lation  is  buying  more  in  Montclair 
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DO  YOU  AND  YOUR  FAMILY  (;Kr  IHK  FOIJ.OWING  FYI’ES 
OF  MFRCHANDISF  OR  SFRVICFS  MOSFLY 
IN  MONTCLAIR.  OR  KISKWHFRK? 


Per  Cent  Which 

Per  Cent 

Buyers  Uepre- 

of  Those 

sent  of  Total 

Who  Buy 

Population 

In 

Mont 

-  Else- 

flair 

ivhere 

Both 

A.  Women’s  dresses,  (oats 

3.S 

.■)4 

13 

97 

B.  Women’s  hats 

Ki 

48 

(’> 

85 

C.  Women’s  shoes 

l(') 

49 

5 

98 

I).  Accessories 

H 

48 

8 

94 

E.  Men’s  clothing 

Iti 

72 

12 

74 

F.  (diildren’s  clothing 

18 

43 

9 

42 

G.  Linen 

19 

73 

8 

81 

H.  Radios 

.■>9 

38 

3 

o2 

1.  Large  home  equipment 

(if) 

29 

5 

46 

|.  .Small  home,  equipment 

71 

20 

() 

78 

K.  Bixtks.  gifts 

74 

18 

8 

93 

L.  Jewelrv 

45 

.aO 

44 

M.  Beauty  shop 

82 

Hi 

Q 

78 

N.  Banking 

84 

12 

4 

91 

O.  Insurance  . 

42 

2 

72 

now  than  they  did  belorc  the  war. 
The  shift  towards  increased  local 
shopping  was  induced  primarily 
hy  travel  and  gasoline  restrictions. 
But  of  great  importance  to  the  mer¬ 
chants  is  the  fact  that  most  of  these 
new  customers  expect  their  switch 
to  he  permanent. 

The  table  on  this  page  shows 
how  Montclair  residents  distribute 
their  purchases. 

In  the  main,  Newark  draws  the 
biggest  share  of  non-Montclair 
shoppers,  with  New  York  the  next 
largest  shopping  center  and  other 
neighboring  cities  third. 

Newark  is  particularly  favored 
for  linen,  small  home  e(]ui|)meni, 
and  children’s  clothing.  New  York 
gets  a  major  share  of  men’s  cloth¬ 
ing  and  jewelry,  anti  competes 
strongly  for  women’s  ilresses  and 
coats.  The  nearby  Oranges  get  a 
sizable  share  of  the  beauty  shop 
and  children’s  clothing  business. 

From  two-thirds  to  three-(|uar- 
lers  of  those  who  shop  in  Alont- 
clair  for  a  given  item  believe  that 
the  local  stores  compare  favorably 
in  all  important  respects  with 
stores  in  New  York.  Newark,  etc. 
The  only  exception  to  this  ma¬ 
jority  is  in  the  case  of  large  home 
equijmient.  where  a  verv  great 
number  professed  inability  to  com¬ 
pare— probably  because  thev  have 
not  bought  often  enough  to  have 
had  comparable  experiences. 

The  Problem  Items 

How’ever,  in  the  case  rtf  four 
items,  there  are  10  per  cent  or 
more  of  those  who— even  though 
doing  most  of  their  shopping  in 
Montclair  for  the  item  in  question 
—believe  stores  elsewhere  are  su¬ 
perior.  These  items  are:  women’s 
dresses  and  coats,  women’s  shoes, 
accessories,  and  linens. 

Where  unfavorable  comparisons 
were  drawn  by  Montclair  sho]>pers. 
they  were  mostly  on  the  two  counts 
of  smaller  selections  and  higher 
prices  in  Montclair.  For  shoes, 
there  was  the  additional  complaint 
that  it  is  difficult  to  find  proper 
fit  and  type  of  shoe;  and  for  ac¬ 
cessories,  that  there  are  few  stores 
carrying  them.  It  was  thought  this 
may  indicate  that  women  like  es¬ 
pecially  to  shop  around  from  one 
store  to  another  for  accessories,  as 
well  as  desiring  a  fairly  wide  selec¬ 
tion  within  their  chosen  store. 
^Vhereas  the  “in-Montclair  shop¬ 


pers”  cited  the  general  availability 
of  a  wide  selection  of  merchandise, 
those  who  favor  out-of-town  stores 
but  who  have  tried  .Montclair  very 
strongly  stress  the  variety  ol  goods 
to  be  obtained  elsewhere.  Fhe 
wider  selection  elsewhere  included 
the  availability  of  favored  brands, 
and  required  sizes,  as  well  as  the 
general  wider  range  of  choice.  Of 
great  importance  to  the  non-Mont¬ 
clair  buyer  are  the  lower  prices  to 
be  found  elsewhere,  which  is  in 
contrast  to  the  in-Montclair  shop- 
l)ers  who.  to  a  fair-sized  extent, 
found  the  prices  reasonable  in 
Montclair.  The  “elsewhere”  shop¬ 
pers  find  the  price  differential  of 
major  importance  for  all  types  of 
merchandise  items,  excej)t  women’s 
shoes,  men’s  clothing,  and  home 
equipment. 

The  non-Montclair  shoppers  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  ])er- 
sonalized  service  in  the  stores  as 
thev  are  with  such  service  con¬ 
siderations  as  charge  accounts,  tele¬ 
phone  orders,  delivery,  and  adver¬ 
tising  information.  The  in-Mont¬ 
clair  shoppers,  in  contrast,  are  ap¬ 
preciative  of  good  or  friendly  ser¬ 
vice  and  are  concerned  with  the 
quality  of  the  merchandise. 

The  importance  of  required  sizes 
and  brands  appears  as  a  decisive 


lactor  in  the  purchase  of  women’s 
shoes.  This  is  borne  out  not  otdy 
in  the  stress  laid  on  these  points 
bv  the  outside  sho])pers,  but  to  a 
lesser  extent  by  those  buying  in 
.Montclair,  who  also  stress  tpiality 
to  a  greater  extent  as  a  reason  for 
.Montclair  shopping  than  they  tlo 
“wide  selection”. 

Fhe  only  item  for  which  special 
sales  is  given  as  a  decisive  “else¬ 
where”  characteristic  is  linen. 

'Fhe  residents  of  the  town  were 
asked,  in  the  survey,  “What  do 
vou  think  could  be  done  to  make 
you  more  interested  in  shopping 
in  Montclair?”  .A  wide  variety  of 
suggestions  came  through  with  the 
emphasis  placed  on  the  need  for 
a  wider  and  larger  selection  of 
stock  from  which  to  choose.  .Also 
mentioned  fretpiently  was  a  plea 
for  lower  j)rices  and  a  wider  price 
range.  Some  of  the  residents  felt 
that  a  local  department  store  <»r 
additional  types  of  stores  would 
provide  iuducement  for  more  local 
shopping. 

In  addition  to  a  department 
store,  there  were  retpiests  for  a 
lingerie  shop,  a  good  dry  goods 
store,  more  men’s  clothing  stores, 
a  furniture  store,  and  requests  for 
special  sales,  better  displays,  and 
inq)rosed  service. 
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During  the  first  eleven  months  of  1944, 
The  New  York  Times  published  8,700  columns 
(2,609,899  lines)  more  news  than  any  other 


newspaper 


In  order  to  accomplish  this  presentation 
of  news,  since  newsprint  is  limited.  The  Times 
during  this  period  had  to  omit  several  millions 
of  lines  of  advertising  offered  it  for  publication. 


'Ail  the  News  That's  Fit  to  Print' 
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By  John  Hahn 


The  street  floor  of  l.ord  &  Taylor  New  York,  on  December  7,  Pearl 
Harbor  Day.  The  store  withdrew  all  merchandise  from  sale,  and  sold 
only  war  bonds.  A  five  thousand  dollar  bond  was  presented  to  the 
holder  of  the  bond  whose  serial  number  was  drawn  by  lot  in  the 
store  on  December  11. 


War’s  StiN  Oa 

The  boys  who  have  been  freely 
predicting  early  reconversion  to 
civilian  production  had  their  rose- 
colored  glasses  knocked  right  off 
their  optimistic  noses  by  General 
Eisenhower’s  recent  order  doubling 
the  production  of  small  arms  mu¬ 
nitions.  That,  from  the  top  army 
man  in  the  European  war  theatre, 
should  put  all  of  us  back  on  the 
track  of  right  thinking,  and  for  a 
while,  at  least,  keep  us  there. 

Wishful  Talk 

Apparent  unwarranted  opti¬ 
mism  had  repercussions  last  month 
in  the  retail  field.  Women,  expect¬ 
ing  too  much  too  soon  from  an 
optimistic  press  release  by  a  manu¬ 
facturer,  rushed  into  stores  leak¬ 
ing  for  elastic  girdles.  In  an  effort 
to  save  stores  further  embarrass¬ 
ment  arising  from  premature  state¬ 
ments,  Lew  Hahn,  general  mana¬ 
ger  of  the  NRDGA,  issued  a  public 
statement  requesting  manufac¬ 
turers  not  to  build  up  consumer 
expectancy  for  scarce  items  until 
they  are  actually  ready  tof  return 
their  products  to  the  channels  of 
trade. 

Pablic  ood  Employoa  Rolotioas 

Place  “Public  Relations’’  right 
alongside  of  “Training”  as  an  im- 
p>ortant  postwar  job  to  be  done 
by  retailing.  At  least,  plenty  of 
students  of  retailing  feel  that  way 
about  it.  Of  course,  there  are 
those  who  maintain  that  stores 
have  not  suffered  as  much  in  the 
public’s  estimation  as  is  generally 
believed,  as  the  result  of  inade¬ 
quate  and  at  times,  perhaps,  in¬ 
different  service  during  the  war. 
The  consumer,  no  doubt,  is  un¬ 
derstanding  and  sympathetic  today 
of  problems  leading  to  service 
break-downs  in  all  lines  of  public 
endeavor  and  is  making  tolerant 
allowances.  Whether  a  sizable 
proportion  will  refuse  to  forget 
service  lap)ses,  over  which  the  stores 


l.ave  little  or  no  control,  can  only 
be  answered  when  normal  condi¬ 
tions  return  and  consumer  reac¬ 
tion  can  be  accurately  appraised. 

We  were  interested,  however,  in 
the  opinion  of  a  manufacturer  of 
electrical  appliances.  He  thinks 
much  of  what  we  commonly  call 
Public  Relations  actually  will  be 
Employee  Relations.  Here  is 
where  a  big  job  can  be  done  both 
in  the  manufacturing  and  retail 
fields,  he  thinks.  He  told  of  asking 
a  merchant  located  in  a  city  where 
one  of  his  chief  competitors  has 
his  plant  some  years  ago  why  it 
was  that  the  store  was  giving  him, 
an  “out  of  towner”,  such  a  large 
part  of  his  business.  Naturally,  he 
thought,  the  town  folks  would  be 
loyal  to  home  products.  He  was, 
of  course,  surprised  to  hear  the 
merchant  say  they  were  not.  Many 
employees  of  the  local  plant,  the 
store  man  disclosed,  were  not  only 
not  loyal  but  some  disparaged  the 
plant’s  products  with  a  final  “Well, 
I  should  know,  I  work  on  them.’’ 


Then,  of  course,  our  informant 
tied  up  the  average  store  with  the 
case  he  cited.  How  many  employ¬ 
ees  boost  the  store  and  its  mer¬ 
chandise?  What  a  public  relations 
job  could  be  done  if  all  manage¬ 
ment  did  a  real  institutional  sell¬ 
ing  job  with  employees! 

Bargain  Sale 

If  any  further  evidence  were 
needed  of  the  whole-hearted  back¬ 
ing  of  the  war  effort  by  the  retail 
trade,  it  is  found  in  the  support 
retail  stores  this  month  are  giving 
the  Sixth  War  Bond  Drive.  Take 
Lord  &  Taylor,  ,  New  York,  as  one 
example.  Imagine  giving  up  the 
whole  main  floor  exclusively  to  the 
sale  of  war  bonds  for  a  whole  day 
—Pearl  Harbor  Day— one  of  the 
biggest  Christmas  selling  days,  at 
that!  .And  in  addition  offering  as 
an  incentive  a  prize  of  a  $5000  War 
Bond  to  the  bond  buyer  who  holds 
the  lucky  number. 

The  public  good  will  created 
must  be  tremendous— it  was  the 
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talk  of  the  town  and  equally  im- 
f>ortant  it  went  over  big  with  em¬ 
ployees.  Enthusiastic  comments 
during  the  sale,  if  they  could  have 
been  recorded,  would  have  sup¬ 
plied  indisputable  evidence  of  the 
public’s  approval. 

Postwar  Ersotx 

Merchandise  managers  and  buy- 
ers,  who  are  thinking  that  their 
jjroblcm  of  disp>osing  of  unwanted 
wartime  merchandise  will  end 
when  they  get  rid  of  so-called  “vie-  HII 
tory’’  merchandise,  at  or  about  the  H 
time  the  war  ends,  had  better  watch  H 
out.  As  quickly  as  permitted, 
manufacturers  will  rush  into  the  H 
production  of  civilian  goods.  In 
many  cases  and  in  many  lines 
manufacturers  in  their  desire  to 
get  going  before  competitors,  no  , 

doubt,  will  offer  the  retail  trade  1^1 
many  items  that  the  public  will 
never  accept,  and  which  would  lx: 
better  if  never  produced.  ,  .  * 

It  is  going  to  take  a  lot  of  good 
sound  judgment  on  the  part  of  ^ 

buyers  to  resist  the  sales  talk  they 
are  going  to  get  from  sellers.  j' 

Many  of  these  early  postwar  things 
will  have  nothing  but  forward 
looking,  though  not  public- 
accepted,  designing  to  recommend 
them.  After  three  or  four  years  of 
ojierating  in  a  highly  restricted 
market,  an  abnormal  amount  of 
restraint  will  have  to  be  exercised 
to  keep  away  from  things  the  pub- 
lie  will  not  accept.  .  cienc 

In  many  lines,  too,  materials  are  ^ 
apt  to  be  put  to  unsound  uses,  ^PP^‘ 
until  experience  with  new  mate- 
rials  and  fibers  teaches  their  limi-  ^‘8^’ 
tations.  From  the  plastic  field,  for 
instance,  many  new  and  alluring  ' 

items  are  exjiected,  and  buyers  will 
have  to  be  eternally  vigilant  against 
articles  for  consumer  use  made  ^ 
from  materials  of  a  nature  not 
recommended  for  the  functions  as-  becai 
signed  to  them  by  the  fabricator. 

same 

-  Unit  Cost  Accounting  cost 

Ward  Melville’s  announcement  costs 
in  a  recent  interview  •  that  after  ever 
January  1  the  three  shoe  chains,  uring  selling  costs, 
including  the  Thom  McAn  group,  the  penny  what 
under  his  control  will  replace  the  model  costs  to  pre 
mark-on  method  generally  used  in  you  ask  them  wha 
retailing  with  a  unit  cost  system,  any  of  their  mod 
had  controllers  discussing  his  in-  in  terms  of  over-a 
tention  from  the  point  of  view  of  costs.  In  other  ’ 
its  application  to  department  the  percentage  ma 
stores.  Said  one:  “Controllers,  of  average  retail  stor 


Morris  R.  Clark 


Thought  of  tho  Month 

“Economics  of  today  is  begin¬ 
ning  to  realize  that  lalx>r  is  vastly 
more  important  as  a  consumer  of 
products  than  as  a  producer  of 
products.  One  can  always  hire 
labor  or  devise  machines  that  will 
produce,  but  one  cannot  buy  pur¬ 
chasers.  In  approaching  the  prob¬ 
lem  of  future  distribution  and 
merchandising,  we  must  in  some 
way  double  our  number  of  con¬ 
sumers.  By  applying  engineering 
and  a  method  of  research  and  es¬ 
tablishing  facts  in  the  minds  of 
men,  we  can  solve  the  postwar 
consumer-,  and  therefore  labor-, 
problem  with  a  fraction  of  the 
effort  that  can  be  accomplished  by 
the  mere  passing  of  casually 
thought-out,  man-made,  opinion¬ 
ated  and  politically  influenced 
dictums.’’— William  B.  Stout,  Di¬ 
rector  of  Research,  Consolidated 
Vultee  Aircraft,  before  the  con¬ 
vention  of  the  American  Society 
of  Engineers,  in  New  York. 
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Aralac  is  the  man-made  fibre 

that  adds  warmth,  life,  resilience, 
softness  and  beauty  to  blended 
fabrics.  That’s  the  simplest  way 
to  answera  customer’s  question. 
An  even  better  way  is  to  show 
her  an  Aralac  fabric  .  .  . 
Wesalac,  for  example,  a  blend 
of  rayon  and  Aralac  that  is 
being  featured  in  yard-goods 
departments. 

ARALAC,  INC. 

71  Vanderbilt  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.  Y. 


Aralac,  produced  by  a  division  of  National  Dairy  Products  Corporation,  represents  but  one  of  the  many  contributions 
this  nation-wide  organization  is  making  toward  the  more  efficient  utilization  of  America’s  agricultural  resources. 
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Hosiery  Industry  Takes  Cut 
of  18^  on  Rayon  Yam 

By  Pearl  Berry 


The  hosiery  industry  has  at 
last  been  informed  of  sp>ecific 
cuts  on  rayon  yarns,  which  it  is 
estimated  will  amount  to  18  per 
cent  on  orders  taken  from  Decem¬ 
ber  1st  for  shipment  after  January 
1st.  This,  we  are  informed,  will 
mean  a  substantial  cut  in  produc¬ 
tion  of  women’s  full  fashioned  and 
seamless  hosiery. 

The  new  regulation,  we  under¬ 
stand,  will  more  nearly  equalize 
quantities  of  yarns  to  manufac¬ 
turers.  Distribution  of  yarn  to 
manufacturers  has  been  “compli¬ 
cated”  in  the  past  just  as  the  rayon 
order  in  itself  is  complicated.  Some 
mills  have  been  entitled  to  receive 
more  than  others  because  of  cir¬ 
cumstances  affecting  yarn  manu¬ 
facturers  and  individual  hosiery 
manufacturers.  VVe  hear  that  ac¬ 
tually  some  mills  will  not  feel  the 
new  cut  due  to  the  fact  that  many 
did  not  get,  even  through  the  “free” 
market,  the  85  per  cent  monthly 
poundage  to  w'hich  they  were  en¬ 
titled.  It  is  thought  some  mills 
will  feel  the  cut  keenly.  For  some 
time  the  “free”  market  has  been 
shrinking  and  we  understand  that 
at  present  it  is  practically  non¬ 
existent.  ' 

On  the  whole,  the  hosiery  in¬ 
dustry  tells  us,  they  feel  they  have 
been  fairly  treated  in  view  of  the 
shortages  of  rayon  in  general  for 
civilian  use.  However,  many  are 
disturbed  by  the  thought  that  ad¬ 
ditional  cuts  may  be  forthcoming 
in  the  future  which  could  seriously 
hamper  production.  The  industry 
states  that  it  is  willing  to  take  a 
fair  share  in  cuts  of  yarn  but  they 
are  on  the  alert  to  see  that  in  the 
future  they  will  not  have  to  take 
more  than  that. 

L-274  Remains 

J.  A.  Krug,  chairman  of  the 
War  Production  Board, -announced 
late  in  November  that  L-274  Order 
on  hosiery  would  not  be  revoked 
immediately.  Consideration  has 
been  given  this  recommendation, 
but.  said  Mr.  Krug,  “Subsequent 
developments  reflecting  increased 
tightness  in  the  textile  supply 


situation,  due  to  the  prolongation 
of  the  war  in  Europie,  do  not  make 
it  possible  to  permit  revocation  or 
even  relaxation  of  the  Order  at 
this  time.” 

New  Heel  Construction 

It  has  been  some  time  since  the 
hosiery  industry  has  evidenced  any¬ 
thing  new  in  the  way  of  construc¬ 
tion,  but  the  Gotham  Hosiery  Co. 
has  announced  a  revolutionary 
change  in  heel  construction.  The 
new  design  is  based  on  a  patent 
granted  to  Max  Miller,  one  of  the 
country's  leading  knitting  machine 
designers,  and  is  exclusively  li¬ 
censed  to  Gotham.  Under  the  new 
patent,  the  heel  of  the  stocking  is 
knit  at  right  angles  to  •  the  leg, 
without,  they  say,  an  objectionable 
square  tip  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  old  French  heel  and  without 
the  danger  of  wrinkling  at  the  in¬ 
step  which  is  characteristic  of  the 
round  heel  generally  used. 

.We  are  told  that  the  new  heel 
is  a  direct  result  of  the  use  of  rayon 
in  women’s  hosiery  and  of  a  gen¬ 
eral  economy  residting  from  knit¬ 
ting  the  entire  stocking  on  one 
machine  instead  of  two.  It  w-as 


Antique  Button  Display 

A  recently  acquired  collection  of 
antique  pearl  buttons  is  on  display 
at  the  showr(H)m  of  Bailey,  Green 
&:  Eiger,  Inc.,  in  New  York.  The 
collection  originally  came  from 
England  in  1876  and  was  exhibited 
at  the  Philadelphia  Centennial 
where  it  received  a  first  award.  In 
1883  it  was  awarded  a  gold  medal 
for  beauty  and  fine  workmanship 
at  the  Cincinnati  Exposition. 

Most  exquisite  are  the  decorative 
carved  buttons  in  white  and  black, 
made  for  w’omen’s  gowns.  The 
larger  sizes  would  sell  at  retail  to¬ 
day  from  S35  to  $50.  They  look 
as  fashion  right  today  as  they  did 
when  they  were  made.  Most  dra¬ 
matic  is  a  series  of  white  pearl  but¬ 
tons  in  23  sizes,  each  carved  in  the 
shape  of  a  peacock.  Every  feather 
is  etched  in  detail. 


stated  by  Gotham  that  this  im¬ 
proved  fit  for  present-day  rayon 
will  make  the  postwar  nylon 
hosiery  better  than  ever. 

Self-Heating  Sock 

A  sock-like  fot)t  warmer  is  being; 
put  out  by  Hosecraft  Mills  which 
they  say  is  unique.  An  unusual 
original  process  gives  each  foot 
warmer  the  tendency  to  grow 
warm  as  friction  is  applied  and 
thus,  they  claim,  it  becomes  self¬ 
heating,  for  when  the  interiors  are 
rubbed  together,  the  sock  warnis. 
up  like  a  heating  blanket.  They 
may  be  worn  while  sleeping,  loung¬ 
ing,  traveling,  etc.,  and  Hosecraft 
informs  us  they  have  been  success¬ 
fully  used  by  soldiers  in  cold  cli¬ 
mates.  However,  we  understand 
they  have  only  foot  warmers  in 
quantity  stocks  for  women,  at  pre¬ 
sent. 

Floor  Space  Dwindles 

Hosiery  displayed  this  season  is 
less  interesting  than  other  years. 
Most  departments,  we  find,  have 
gradually  reduced  their  floor  space. 
Those  hosiery  departments  which 
have  managed  to  retain  original 
space,  are  those  which  went  in  for 
novelties  such  as  “leg  paint”  after 
ski-socks,  cocktail  socks,  etc.  While 
these  items  are  seasonal,  one  item 
or  another,  we  arc  told,  can  hold 
interest  in  the  hosiery  department 
and  keep  customers  coming  to  the 
department  for  “leg  interest.” 
Christmas  business  figures,  that  is 
on  early  business,  are  being  bol¬ 
stered,  we  are  informed,  largely 
through  the  sale  of  novelties  which 
usually  run  higher  per  unit  sale 
than  usual  merchandise.  One  store 
we  know'  of  has  been  featuring 
fancy  “fireside”  socks  since  their 
inception,  and  can  get  sufficient 
stocks  from  their  sources  for  me¬ 
dium  priced  promotions  l>eginning 
at  $2.95.  This  department  has  not 
appreciably  reduced  its  floor  space 
and  expects  holiday  figures  will 
stand  up  w'ell  against  those  of  last 
year.  Furthermore,  this  store  is 
figuring,  they  tell  us,  on  having 
salespeople  push  “foot  warmers” 
through  the  coming  months  as  long 
as  the  weather  is  cold.  Morale  is 
at  a  high  pitch  in  this  department 
because  the  department  head  takes 
time  to  see  that  it  is  kept  up  despite 
shortages  of  the  much  wanted 
sheers. 
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Ki-in  , 


for  a  really  Happy  Holiday  Season— our  Best 
Wishes  to  all,  and  especially  to  the  millions  of  men 
ond  women  who  wear  our  country  s  uniforms.  As 
proud  as  they  are  to  wear  these  uniforms,  there 
it  no  doubt  that  it  will  be  a  happy  day  for  them, 
—and  for  us  all— when  they  can  put  away  in 
mothballs  the  costumes  of  War,  and  don  again  it 
the  costumes  of  Peace.  in 


Whichever  costume  Milady  wears— if 
it's  Dura  Beau  finished,  it’s  better  look¬ 
ing,  longer  wearing.  Dura  Beau  imparts 
to  fibres  and  fabrics  "the  film  of  protec¬ 
tion,”  making  good  fabrics  better  and 
attractive  fabrics  beautiful. 


Corset  Industry  Now  Faces 
Shortage  of  Substitutes 

By  Pearl  Berry 


The  retail  trade  is  highly  dis¬ 
turbed  by  recent  statements 
by  corset  manufacturers  that  pro¬ 
duction  for  early  1945  may  be  more 
seriously  curtailed  due  to  lack  of 
necessary  materials.  While  buyers 
right  along  have  recognized  that 
the  situation  is  bad  and  the  pre¬ 
dictions  for  the  first  six  months  of 
1945  have  been  anything  but  en¬ 
couraging,  statements  at  recent 
meetings  of  the  Corset  and  Bras¬ 
siere  Association  of  America  and 
the  Associated  Corset  &  Brassiere 
Manufacturers  stressed  tightness 
of  supplies,  predicting  that  un¬ 
less  action  is  taken  by  government, 
shortages  of  materials  and  man¬ 
power  for  spring  and  summer  de¬ 
liveries  will  be  well  behind  1943 
quotas.  However,  a  ray  of  hope 
was  contained  in  the  belief  that 
WPB  is  sympathetic  to  the  needs  of 
the  industry  and  the  importance  of 
foundation  garments  to  the  health 
of  women.  It  was  pointed  out, 
nevertheless,  that  even  if  WPB  is 
inclined  to  ease  the  situation,  it 
will  take  time  and  no  immediate 
relief  is  anticipated. 

Speaking  of  the  raw  materials 
for  corset  manufacture,  Edward  S. 
Axline  of  H.  W.  Gossard  and  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Raw  Material  Commit¬ 
tee,  said  that  perhaps  we  began  to 
condemn  wartime  substitutes  pre¬ 
maturely.  Now,  he  continued,  a 
lot  of  these  substitutes  are  no 
longer  available  and  there  is  noth¬ 
ing  left  to  take  their  place.  He 
pointed  out  that  complaints  are 
coming  in  on  shortages  of  substi¬ 
tutes  which,  not  so  long  ago,  were 
complained  about  because  of  their 
inability  to  fulfill  previous  func¬ 
tions. 

As  to  raw  Neoprene,  that  syn¬ 
thetic  so  desired  by  the  industry 
not  so  long  ago,  Mr.  Axline  said 
that  it  was  not  running  nearly  so 
well  as  that  which  was  available 
last  spring.  Consequently,  he  said, 
thread  manufacturers  are  having 
their  troubles.  He  added,  however, 
that  “fortunately,  the  majority  of 
this  trouble  is  in  the  handling  of 
the  Neoprene  and  the  making  of 
the  thread,  and  there  are  at  least 


some  synthetic  rubber  threads  on 
the  market  that  appear  to  be  quite 
reliable  according  to  all  of  the  tests 
we  have  been  able  to  give  them 
in  the  time  that  has  been  avail¬ 
able.” 

Mr.  Axline  pointed  out  that  it 
takes  considerably  more  synthetic 
thread  than  natural  rubber  to  make 
a  hundred  yards  of  elastic  fabric. 
“On  the  whole,”  he  said,  “the  fab¬ 
ric  manufacturer  does  not  feel  it 
advisable  to  stretch  the  synthetic 
rubber  as  tautly  as  the  natural  rub¬ 
ber.  Very  often  heavier  sizes  of 
synthetic  rubber  are  being  used 
than  was  the  case  with  natural  rub¬ 
ber.  For  instance,  most  of  the  cloth 
is  made  from  synthetic  rubber 
thread  no  finer  than  75.  in  size, 
while  90’s  and  105’s  were  the  stand¬ 
ard  size  for  elastic  clothes  made 
from  natural  rubber.  That  means 
that  more  pounds  of  synthetic  rub¬ 
ber  thread  or  elastic  yarn  is  con¬ 
sumed  per  yard  of  fabric.” 

Mr.  Axline  spoke  of  the  man¬ 
power  shortage  situation  as  well  as 
the  shortages  of  yarns  with  which 
the  thread  must  be  wrapped.  It 
is  hoped,  he  concluded,  that  suffici¬ 
ent  ceiling  prices  will  provide  in- 


Samuel  H.  Camp 


The  retail  trade,  the  corset  in¬ 
dustry  and  many  in  the  medi¬ 
cal  world  lament  the  deaths  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Samuel  H.  Camp  last 
month.  Mr.  Camp  was  widely 


centive  for  increased  production  of 
materials  suitable  for  corset  manu¬ 
facture  and  sufficient  manpower 
available  for  fabrication.  However, 
he  does  not  see  a  date  when  this 
can  be  predicted  due  to  the  fact 
that  future  military  needs  are  un¬ 
predictable.  ' 

William  Weinstein,  president  of 
the  Associated  Corset  and  Brassiere 
Manufacturers,  at  a  recent  meeting 
of  its  members,  confirmed  the  state¬ 
ments  made  in  the  above  para¬ 
graphs.  He  said:  “The  immediate 
outlook  for  corset  and  brassiere 
fabrics  and  OPA  plans  for  the  new 
order  presages  the  need  for  manu¬ 
facturers  to  be  in  a  flexible  posi¬ 
tion  in  order  to  adjust  production 
as  new  developments  occur.”  It  is 
hoped,  added  Mr.  Weinstein,  that 
WTB  will  assist  the  industry  in 
making  available  some  of  the  find¬ 
ings  now  scarce,  such  as  interlining, 
binding,  stripping,  etc.,  without 
which  the  industry  is  stymied. 

The  industry  in  general  tells  us 
that  as  long  as  the  government  re¬ 
quires  canvas  in  great  quantities, 
there  is  little  likelihood  that  elastic 
webbing  production  for  civilian 
use  will  be  increased  despite  avail¬ 
ability  of  synthetics  and  all-over 
production  of  cotton  yarns,  Lend- 
lease,  we  are  informed,  is  taking 
enormous  amounts  of  tenting  for 
occupied  territory  for  temporary 
shelters  as  well  as  for  ceilings, 
walls  and  even  window  covers. 


known  as  a  manufacturer  of  scien¬ 
tific  medical  and  surgical  supports 
and  was  highly  honored  for  the 
high  standards  he  maintained  in 
production  and  distribution.  He 
will  be  remembered  long  by  count¬ 
less  benefactors  for  his  philan¬ 
thropic  activities,  which  were  many 
and  far  reaching.  Mrs.  Camp,  too, 
will  be  remembered  by  the  retail 
trade  for  her  graciousness  as  hostess 
at  the  Camp  School  held  each  Jan¬ 
uary  in  New  York  City. 

Because  of  Mr.  Camp’s  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  scientific  world  he 
won  the  Pioneer  Award  of  the  Na¬ 
tional  Association  of  Manufactur¬ 
ers.  His  “Transparent  Woman,” 
made  of  transparent  celfhorn  with 
an  electrical  system  of  colored  lights 
illuminating  bone  and  organ 


Samuel  H.  Camp,  Pioneer,  Is  Dead 
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. . .  and  than  Cana  Danniaan  Friea  Harking 


If  memories  had  been  infallible  in  1880  every  customer 
would  have  been  quoted  the  same  price  on  a  given  item. 
Questions  about  materials  would  have  been  answered  cor¬ 
rectly  by  the  gentlemen  behind  the  counter.  But  experience 
proved  that  then,  as  now,  salespeople  were  only  human. 

And  with  the  growing  need  for  price  marking,  and  for  coding 
of  materials  and  color,  Dennison  worked  with  store  execu¬ 
tives  of  the  day  and  provided  simple,  easy,  hand  methods  for 


attaching  vital  sales  information  to  items  offered  for  sale. 

Today’s  Dennison  Pinning  Machines  go  another  step.  They 
print  price,  code  and  material,  and  attach  tickets  to  the  most 
sheer  fabrics  without  soil  or  damage.  Single  or  control 
tickets  are  printed  with  one  setting  of  type  and  the  whole 
operation  is  done  in  the  time  it  takes  to  touch  a  control  lever. 
Good?  It’s  marvelous!  But  keep  your  eye  on  Dennison  for 
new  speed  and  convenience  in  price  marking. 


DENNISON  MANUFACTURING  COMPANY,  52  HOWARD  ST.,  FRAMINGHAM,  MASS. 
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STRAIGHT  PIN- 

SAFE  TO  REMOVE 


Straight  pin,  readily  uith- 
draun,  can’t  damage  mer~ 
chandise;  makes  ticket  re¬ 
moval  safe  and  easy. 
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STRAIGHT  PIN— 

PREVENTS  DAMAGE 


Straight  pin,  concealed 
point,  prevents  scratched 
fingers,  eliminates  those 
catches  in  fine  fabrics. 


J^rices  attached  to  lace  in  the  I880’s?  My  dear 
chap,  how  could  you  avoid  serious  damage  to 
the  goods?  Clerks  had  to  comb  their  side  whiskers 
and  remember  their  prices  when  Mamma  brought 
out  her  diminutive  purse  and  Auntie  came  fully 
equipped  with  magnifying  glass. 


structure  of  the  body  and  built  at 
the  approximate  cost  of  $25,000, 
was  first  exhibited  in  1936  at  the 
New  York  Museum  of  Science  and 
Industry  of  Rockefeller  Center, 
and  later  toured  the  country  where 
is  was  viewed  by  thousands.  It  is 
now  on  permanent  display  at  the 
Museum  of  Science  and  Industry 
in  Chicago. 

.After  having  established  his 
products  with  the  medical  profes¬ 
sion,  Mr.  Camp  made  many  of  his 
garments  available  to  retail  stores 
and  trained  fitters  to  fill  physicians’ 
prescriptions  for  them.  Seven  years 
ago,  he  established  National  Post¬ 
ure  Week,  recognized  by  schools, 
colleges,  consumer  groups  and  re¬ 
tail  stores.  Each  year  Posture  Week 
is  taking  on  added  significance. 
The  Samuel  Higby  Institute  for 
Better  Posture  located  in  Empire 
State  Building  in  New  York  City, 
was  endowed  by  Mr.  Camp  as  a 
permanent  institution  for  the  pro¬ 
motion  of  better  health,  and  there 
information  is  made  available  on 
requirements  of  physicians  and 
educational  and  consumer  groups. 

Christian  H.  Flek,  vice-president 
of  S.  H.  Camp  &  Co.,  and  well- 
known  in  the  trade,  will  take  over 
the  affairs  of  the  firm  for  the  pres¬ 
ent  it  is  announced. 


New  Rayons  Approach  Perfection 


INTERESTING  postwar  rayons 
were  exhibited  in  finished  gar¬ 
ments  to  the  press  in  November. 
(.\  limited  quantity  is  promised 
for  delivery  beginning  this  month.) 
The  presentation  was  sponsored 
by  the  Ponemah  Mills  and  the 
rayons  were  of  a  new  denier  Ameri¬ 
can  Viscose  rayon  staple,  claimed 
to  be  the  finest  fiber  to  date  and 
perfected  during  wartime  for  ex¬ 
acting  military  needs.  The  gar¬ 
ments  were  made  by  some  of  our 
finest  and  most  noted  couturiers. 
The  showing  was  put  on  with 
“circus”  hi-jinks  which  may  have 
pointers  to  some  stores  contemplat¬ 
ing  a  fabric-finished-garment  pro¬ 
motion. 

The  fabrics  are  said  to  have  high 
tensile  strength  when  wet  as  well 
as  when  dry  and  have  unusual 
launderability,  drape,  figure  flat¬ 
tery,  eye  app>eal,  softness,  moisture 
absorbency,  crease  resistance, 
quick-to-iron  and  dry  qualities, 
which  facts  were  demonstrated  by 
“sideshow”  performers.  side¬ 

show,  billed  as  “The  Six  Wonders 
of  the  World”  presented  the  ma¬ 
terials  of  six  converters  who  have 
developed  this  new'  type  of  rayon 
in  various  finishes  and  prints  to 


produce  a  diversity  of  fabrics  suit¬ 
able  for  all  kinds  of  garments. 

'The  “Siamese  Fabric  Twins” 
were  dressed  alike  in  teen  age 
frocks  which  had  been  washed  bv 
laundries  selected  at  random  to 
show  their  washability.  It  is 
promised  that  these  “soap  bubble 
dreams”  have  remarkable  qualities 
and  have  been  subjected  to  and 
passed  the  rigid  tests  of  non¬ 
shrinkage,  boiling  in  a  strong  soap 
solution  as  well  as  in  chlorine,  as 
well  as  the  light  and  hot  iron  tests. 

It  is  claimed  that  these  fabrics 
are  practically  crease-resistant  and 
almdit  self-ironing.  A  “Human 
Pretzel”  demonstrated  a  garment 
w'hich  had  been  packed  and  hung 
free  for  a  couple  of  hours,  w’as  then 
wearable  and  could  further  w'ith- 
stand  creasing  through  many  con¬ 
tortions  of  the  wearer. 

Other  “circus”  models  exhibited 
other  uses  of  the  fabrics,  from  in¬ 
tricate  costume  designs  to  evening 
gowns  as  well  as  from  playclothes 
to  other  hard-wear  garments. 
Stressed  was  their  ability  to  take 
washing,  cleaning,  storing  and 
j  acking  as  “easy  to  care  for” 
lal.rics. 
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Color  fastness,  resistance  to  effects  of  water,  and  quick- 
drying  qualities  make  the  new  fabric  suitable  for  use  in 
bathing  suits.  Belding  Hemingway  print. 

Ponemah  Mills  say  that  the  blouse  shown  here  can  be 
washed,  ironed,  and  worn  inside  30  minutes.  Manufac¬ 
tured  by  Sidney  Heller,  it  has  longer  shirt  tails  in  front, 
can  be  tucked  in  or  tied  midriff  fashion. 


in  dependability 
of  mechanical 


nOWINO,  ACCOUNTING  AND  STATISTICAL  MACHINIS  •  NATIONWIOl  MAINTINANCI  SIKVICi  •  SUSINiSS  MACHINI  SUPPLIIS 


Business  men  wiii  remember  for  long  after 
the  war  that  Burroughs  didn’t  tmt  thnm  down 
when  the  going  was  tough.  The  Burroughs 
organization  mamtained  its  smooth  service 
white  many  service  orgamzotkm  were 
finding  it  impossible  to  give  satisfacHort. 


The  dependability  of  Burroughs  Mechankai 
Service  in  wartime  didn't  just  happonf 
Today's  experierKed,  highly>trained  service 
orgarazation  is  the  natural  result  of  a 
farsighted  policy  of  careful  plonning, 
constant  study,  continuous  training  and 
dose  supervision  ...  a  policy  adopted  in 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  a  product  can 
be  no  better  than  the  service  rendered. 


Business  men  realize  now  more  than  ever  that 
when  comparing  machines  an  important  factor 
is  dopondabUiiy  of  service — still  another 
point  of  superiority  in  Burroughs  machines 
. . .  still  another  way  in  which  Burroughs  leads. 


MMROUGHS  ADDING  MACH»4E  CO..  DETROIT  32 


IN  MACHINES 
IN  COUNSEL 
IN  SERVICE 


]  Burroughs  service  is  rendered  by 
factory  - controlled,  factory- trained, 
salaried  representatives  whose  work 
is  guaranteed  by  Burroughs. 

2  Every  Burroughs  service  office  is 
stocked  with  genuine  Burroughs 
parts  to  meet  any  service  need 

3  All  Burroughs  service  men  are 
promptly  and  fully  informed  about 
every  improvement  in  service,  every 
new  feature  or  mechanical  change. 


Burroughs 

Leads... 

Burroughs  Mechanical  Service 
Provides  These  Advantages 
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New  Colors  and  Silhouettes  Are 
Launched  by  Millinery  Guild 


“Goddess  Pink,”  a  deep  pink 
named  in  honor  of  Greece.  Trim¬ 
mings  were  in  the  same  shade  of 
pink,  self-trimmed  or  with  feath¬ 
ers  of  owl,  ostrich  and  burnt  goose. 

In  honor  of  France,  Harryson 
showed  hats  revealing  the  Direc- 
toire  influence,  developed  in  a  yel¬ 
low-green  tone  known  as  “Vertone.” 
Bonnets,  sailors  and  chignon  bon¬ 
nets  had  deep,  molded,  head-fitting 
crowns.  Peco  milans,  rustic  braids, 
^Its  and  shiny  straws  were  used 
and  trimmings  were  of  gaily  print¬ 
ed  scarfs,  plaid  ribbons,  face  veils 
and  flowers. 

“Mountain  Dovewite”,  a  soft 
natural  grey,  was  used  in  felt  and 
fabrics  by  Milgrim  and  named  in 
honor  of  Yugoslavia.  This  collec¬ 
tion  ranged  from  a  small  side-pro¬ 
file  brim  trimmed  with  shiny  red 
currants  to  a  large  cartwheel  with 
a  rolled  brim  trimmed  with  sequins 
and  beads  in  purple.  Turbans  were 
shown  and  a  sailor  to  be  worn  well 
forward,  wreathed  with  a  circle  of 
leaves  in  cut-out  effect. 

Germaine  Montabert  used  a  vi¬ 
brant  blue  named  “Valiant  Aqua” 
in  honor  of  Luxembourg.  A  vari¬ 
ety  of  silhouettes  was  shown  and 
sizes  ranged  from  small  feathered 
discs  to  large  cartwheels  of  litflan. 

Launched  by  the  Guild  and  we 
are  told  exclxisive  with  them  were 
a  group  of  double-disc  hats.  These 
hats  have  a  large  double  faced  brim 
and  a  soft  cushiony  edge  and  are 
made  of  imp)orted  Wiss  handsewn 
straws  which  can  be  draped  into  a 
variety  of  effects.— P.  B. 


The  “Double-Disc”  silhouette  in  a 
G.  Howard  Hodge  interpretation.  The 
profile  brim  is  of  hand  sewn  Swiss 
straw  braid,  the  scarf  of  silk  fishnet 
embroidered  in  wooden  beads. 


.\  deep,  head-fitting  bonnet  with  a 
high  crown,  designed  by  Hairyson  in 
the  new  yellow  green  called  “Vertone.” 
The  bonnet  is  trimmed  with  silk 
flowers  and  worn  back  of  the  hairline. 
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V 


THE  MOST  IMPORTANT 


IN  YOUR  RLVEPRINT 
OF  POST-  WAR  PLANS 


REBUILD  .  .  . 

REVITALIZE  .  .  . 

RE-EDUCATE  YOUR  SALES  FORCE 


•  You  must  relift  your  sales  force  to  the  highest  possible 
selling  standards. 

•  You  must  retrain  them  in  the  adherence  to  the  rules  of 
store  system. 

•  You  must  enlighten  them  in  the  proper  attitude  to  and 
treatment  of  customers. 

•  You  must  continually — constructively  teach,  test  and 
correct  your  sales  force  in  the  proper  selling  and  cash 
handling  methods. 

Post  War  conditions  will  insist  upon  sound  and  concrete 
means  of  satisfying  and  retaining  more  and  more  regular 
customers. 

Plan  now  to  include  the  Willmark  Program  in  your  post 
war  blueprint  of  action  to  re-educate,  rebuild  and  re¬ 
vitalize  your  entire  sales  personnel. 


27  Years  of  Business  Building 

Available  in  every  city  in  the  United  States 

WILLMARK  SERVICE  SYSTEM,  Inc. 

CREATORS  OF  GOODWILL  •  250  WEST  57  ST.,  NEW  YORK  CITY 
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The  Average  Sale  Figure  and  Its 
Effect  on  Expense  Ratios 


'f'o  THE  Editor; 

I  heartily  agree  with  Mr.  Gibi- 
an’s  conclusions  in  the  article, 
"Real  Cause  of  1943’s  Low  Ex¬ 
pense  Rate  was  a  10  Per  Cent 
Increase  in  Average  Sale”  [The 
Bulletin,  October,  1944.]  .  .  . 
We  at  Macy’s  made  a  similar 
analysis  covering  the  years  1937 
through  1943  and  arrived  at  the 
identical  conclusions. 

I  might  add  that  a  total  store 
average  sale  figure  is,  in  my  opin¬ 
ion,  of  little,  if  any,  value.  The 
composition  of  store  volume  as 
between  high  salescheck  and  low 
salescheck  departments  has  such  an 
important  influence  on  the  total 
store  average  sale  that  a  compari¬ 
son  of  this  figure  taken  by  itself 
is  of  little  real  significance.  This 
phenomenon  is  of  course  greatly 
accentuated  in  a  war-time  econo¬ 
my. 

I  have  long  felt  that  the  most 
significant  figure  regarding  the  ex¬ 
pense  control  phase  of  department 
store  operation  is  a  comparison  of 
the  variable  expense  cost  per  trans¬ 
action.  As  Mr.  Cibian  points  out, 
all  department  store  operating 
costs  can  be  divided  into  two  broad 
categories,  i.e.,  variable  expenses 
and  fixed  expenses.  Over  a  period 
of  years,  especially  in  normal  times, 
the  dollars  of  fixed  expenses  re¬ 
main  fairly  constant,  so  that  any 
increase  in  sales  is  bound  to  result 
in  a  reduction  of  the  fixed  expense 
ratio  to  sales.  Variable  exp>enses 
should  be  related  only  to  trans¬ 
actions,  since  the  cost  of  handling 
a  $2  shirt,  for  example,  is  the  same 
as  that  of  a  $3  shirt. 

This  concept  of  fixed  and  vari¬ 
able  expenses  ties  in  closely  with 
the  contribution  theory  of  depart¬ 
ment  store  accounting.  In  my  opin¬ 
ion,  Mr.  Gibian’s  statement  is  most 
timely  since  it  again  highlights 
the  need  for  the  craft  to  accept  this 
theory  “right  across  the  board”. 
Only  in  this  way  will  we  get  signi¬ 
ficant  operating  comparisons. 

J.  J.  Thursh, 

Vice  President  &  Controller, 

R.  H.  Macy  ir  Co.,  Inc. 


Readers  ctmunent  an  analy* 
sis  by  F.  H.  Gibian  pointing 
to  an  average  wartime  in¬ 
crease  di  10%  in  this  figure 
among  departments  whkh 
still  have  goods  to  selL 

To  THE  Editor: 

.  .  .  Mr.  Gibian’s  article  omits 
an  element  which,  to  my  mind, 
must  be  taken  into  consideration 
in  any  study  of  the  effect  of  in¬ 
crease  in  average  sales  .  .  . 

The  element  to  which  I  refer 
is  that  of  “Merchandise  Margin”. 
.After  all,  net  opierating  profit  is 
the  figure  in  which  we  really  should 
be  interested  and  net  profit,  of 
course,  is  the  neglected  element  of 
merchandise  margin  less  exjiense. 

Let  me  illustrate  my  thought. 
He  uses  a  basis  of  $100  of  sales  at 
an  expanse  of  $30.  The  question 
is,  what  was  the  net  profit  in  this 
sale,  and  net  profit  cannot  be  de¬ 
termined  unless  we  know  merchan¬ 
dise  cost.  Let’s  say  it  was  $65,  a 
resultant  merchandise  margin  of 
$35  from  which  the  deduction  of 
$30  expense  gives  the  net  of  $5. 
Then  Mr.  Gibian  uses  a  5  per  cent 
increase  in  sales  or  a  sale  of  $105. 
The  question  is  how  much  more 
than  $65  will  this  $105  cost  the 
department  store.  If  OPA  allows 
an  increase  by  the  retailer  of  $5,  it 
may  allow  his  supplier  an  increase 
of  $5  to  a  merchandise  cost  of 
$70  and,  of  course,  OP.\  has  tried 
to  constantly  keep  a  retailer’s  line 
of  margin.  Selling  at  $105,  with  a 
merchandise  cost  of  $70,  gives  us 
exactly  the  same  result  as  selling 
at  $100  with  a  cost  of  $65.  The 
merchandise  margin  in  each  case 
is  $35,  the  expense  is  the  same  at 
$30  and  the  net  is  the  same  at  $5. 

However,  if  the  increase  in  sale 
to  $105  can,  under  OP.\  and  all 
other  Government  regulations,  be 
held  to  a  merchandise  cost  of  $65, 
with  the  same  expense  of  $30,  then 
the  merchandise  margin,  of  course, 
w’ill  be  $40  and  the  net  $10,  or  an 
increase  of  100  per  cent  in  net. 
If  OP.A,  allowing  an  item  to  be 


sold  at  an  increase  of  $5  by  the 
retailer,  allows  the  supplier  to  in¬ 
crease  his  price  to  the  retailer  to 
$67.50,  then  the  merchandise  mar¬ 
gin  of  the  retailer  is  $37.50,  with 
the  result  that  the  expense  remain¬ 
ing  constant  at  $30,  net  will  be 
$7.50  to  the  retailer,  or  "an  increase 
in  his  net  of  50  per  cent. 

Just  one  more  example.  OP.V 
allows  a  price  of  $105  for  the  item 
when  sold  by  the  retailer,  and  al¬ 
lows  his  supplier  to  charge  the  re¬ 
tailer  $69.50.  Merchandise  margin 
is  then  $35.50;  deduction  of  the 
constant  $30  of  expense  leaves  a 
margin  of  $5.50  for  the  retailer, 
an  increase  of  10  per  cent. 

The  point  I  am  trying  to  make 
is  that  a  study  like  this  means 
nothing  to  me  without  being  cor¬ 
related  to  markup. 

[iVflme  withheld  by  request] 

To  THE  Editor: 

.  I  do  not  understand  Mr. 
Gibian’s  distinction  between  an  in¬ 
crease  of  sales,  which  is  caused  by  a 
change  in  the  average  sale,  and  an 
increase  in  sales,  which  is  caused 
by  an  increased  number  of  trans¬ 
actions,  with  respect  to  the  effect 
on  the  expense  percentage.  In¬ 
creased  transactions  will  cause  a 
greater  packing  and  delivery  ex¬ 
pense,  but  other  than  those,  I 
would  believe  that  the  effects  will 
be  the  same  regardless  of  which 
reason  causes  the  volume  change. 

This  point  could  only  be  of  im¬ 
portance  if  a  store  were  to  apply 
Mr.  Gibian’s  reasoning  so  as  to 
refuse  more  transactions  and  in¬ 
vite  higher  price  lines  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  a  greater  number  of  sales. 

Bernard  Brown, 

Controller,  Lit  Brothers 

To  THE  Editor: 

...  In  my  opinion,  the  lowered 
expense  rate  is  almost  entirely  at¬ 
tributable  to  both  the  increased 
average  sale  and  the  much  larger 
number  of  transactions.  In  other 
words,  volume  has  covered  a  mul¬ 
titude  of  sins  for  us.  Operations 
are  not  being  accomplished  on  a 
more  economical  nor  efficient  basis, 
even  though  some  services  have 
been  curtailed.  We  are  compelled 
to  use  less  efficient  personnel  and 
greater  numbers. 

J.  W.  Steinhauser, 

T  reasurer. 

The  F  Sc  R.  Lazarus  &  Co. 
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SUPPORT 


Until  the  last  knock¬ 
out  blow  is  delivered  to 
the  Axis  Powers  it  is  our 
job  at  home  to  continue 
backing  our  Armed 
Forces  by  buying 

MORE  WAR  BONDS 

INTERNATIONAL  BUSINESS  MACHINES  CORPORATION 
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DIVISION 
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January  Conference  Program 

(Continued  from  page  15) 

Tuksuay  Night: 

How  Can  Smaller  Volume  Stores 
Meet  the  Competition  Ahead? 

Using  Your  Advantages  as  a  Locally  Owned  In¬ 
dependent  Store— Is  Central  Buying  a  Partial 
Answer?— The  Specialty  Store  Looks  Ahead- 
Strengthening  the  Organization. 

Wednesday  Morning: 

Employees — Jobs  in  Retailing 
Re-employment  ol  X'eterans— Re-staffing  Stores 
for  Peacetime  Operation— Job  Analysis  and  Job 
Evaluation— Attracting  Better  People  to  Retailing. 

Wednesday  Afternoon: 

Selling — The  Key  to  55  Million  Jobs 
Distribution's  Part  in  Postwar  Economy— Gearing 
Store  Operations  to  Better  Selling— Personnel  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  Contribution  to  Better  Selling- 
Importance  of  Consumer  Credit  in  Postwar 
Period. 

I  hersDay  Morning: 

The  Store  Plant — Postwar  Modernization 

Dressing  Up  Main  Street— Place  of  Visual  Mer¬ 
chandising  in  Modernization— Panel  Discussion 
on  Store  Modernization  and  Planning. 

Thursday  .Afternoon: 

Your  Customers — Postwar  Public  Relations 

Outlook  for  Postwar  Purchasing  Power— Need  for 
Sound  Public  Relations  Program— Place  of  .Ad¬ 
vertising  in  Store  Plans— Reappraisal  of  Store 
Services. 

Thursday  Night: 

Annual  Banquet 

.An  exceptionally  fine  program  has  been  prepared 
for  this  retailers’  annual  dinner.  Donald  Nelson 
will  be  special  guest  of  honor,  and  will  be  cited 
for  his  distinguished  contribution  to  the  war 
effort.  .Mr.  Nelson  is  expected  to  speak. 

Special  guest  speaker  will  be  Governor  Ray¬ 
mond  E.  Baldwin  of  Connecticut,  whose  subject 
will  be  “World  Business  .After  the  War.” 

There  will  be  more  group,  or  technical,  sessions 
during  this  coming  Conference,  but  they  have  been 
so  arranged  as  not  to  conflict  directly  with  any  of  the 
general  sessions.  Group  meetings  will  be  held  by  the 
Merchandising,  Control,  Store  Management,  Sales 
Promotion,  Personnel,  Traffic  and  Delivery  groups. 
.An  entire  day  will  be  devoted  to  discussion  of  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  traditional  .Annual  Open  Forum  Luncheon  of 
the  .Association  of  Buying  Offices  will  be  held  on  Mon¬ 
day,  the  opening  day  of  the  conference.  The  main 
address  will  be  delivered  by  Leo  M.  Cherne,  of  the 
Research  Institute  of  .America.  His  subject  will  be 
“1945— .A  Year  of  Management  Challenge.” 


Tall  buildngs  are  like  a  tall  chimney— they 
have  suction  draft  velocities  —  sometimes 
as  high  as  60  m.  p.  h.  —  at  the  entrance. 


Don’t  force  people  who  enter  your  store  to  stru^le  with 
swing  doors  on  windy,  winter  days  when  wind  pressure 
makes  swing  doors  difficult— if  not  impossible— to  ofterate. 

Revolving  doors  elminate  "door-tugging.”  They  are  "bal¬ 
anced”— revolve  with  ease  in  30  to  60  mile  winds.  Customers 
appreciate  their  convenience. 

Cut  Heating  Costs  Up  to  23  % 

Revolving  doors  cut  heating  bills.  They  are  draft-proof— 
hold  cold  air  out;  warm  air  in.  Smaller  heating  units  can  be. 
used,  saving  on  initial  costs. 

Investigate  now  the ‘many  advantages  of 
Revolving  Doors.  Learn  why  present 
users  are  so  enthusiastic.  Then  let  us 
help  you  plan  your  Revolving  Door  now 
for  delivery  as  soon  as  the  war  is  won. 

Write  for  Free  Data  Folder 

S  lVrty5  a  Revolving  Door  Pays  for  Itself 

tl— Cuts  heating  and  cooling  costs. 

_ 2— Increases  usable  floor  space. 

3— Reduces  damage  from  dust  and  dirt. 
-I— .Assures  customers'  comfort. 

5— Safeguards  employees’  health. 
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it's  a  Wise  /VIan  that 


iooas 

WiseMan  No.  I 

A  likely  lad  named  DaVinci  looked  ahead  500  years  to 
predict  the  invention  of  the  airplane. 

{he  was  a  genius) 


AHEAD 


Wise  Man  Ho.i 

A  bright  boy  named  Jules  Verne  looked  ahead  20  years 
to  predict  the  invention  of  the  submarine. 

{he  was  inspired) 


Wise/Man  No. 3 

A  smart  fellow  named  Jones  looked  ahead  one  week  to 
predict  a  good  night’s  sleep  at  the  Hotel  Pennsylvania. 

{he  made  a  reservation) 


With  the  city  crowded  the  way  it  is,  even 
Hotel  Pennsylvania’s  2000  rooms  are  some¬ 
times  completely  occupied.  That’s  why  a 
truly  wise  man  follows  these  Golden  Rviles. 
They’ll  help  you  and  help  other  fellows  in 
the  same  boat: 


•  Make  reservations  well  in  advance,  specify¬ 
ing  hour  of  arrival  and  date  of  departure. 

•  Cancel  unwanted  roams  promptly. 

•  Release  rooms  as  early  cs  possible  on  the 
day  of  departure. 


Join  ihe ''GOLDEN  HOLE  CLUB"ioday! 

Hotel  Pennsylvania 

The  Statler  Hotel  in  New  York — opposite  Penn.  Station 
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Unit  Cost  Accounting 

(Continued  from  page  20) 

ilcnis  will  be  sold  actually  at  a  loss, 
and  others  at  an  unusual  prolil— 
although  those  facts  do  not  now 
appear  on  the  books. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  my  mind 
that  in  thousands  of  retail  stores 
of  this  country,  at  this  moment, 
the  rate  of  markon  which  is  being 
used  to  establish  prices  for  cer¬ 
tain  merchandise  is  insufficient  to 
cover  the  actual  expenses  involved 
in  distributing  that  mercfrandise. 
If  a  retailer  uses  the  same  percent¬ 
age  markon  in  a  shoe  department 
for  .18  and  $4  shoes,  he  is  assuming 
(if  he  supposes  that  the  realized 
margin  has  any  accurate  relation 
to  unit  costs)  that  the  cost  of  stock¬ 
ing  and  selling  a  S4  shoe  is  less- 
much  less— than  the  cost  of  stocking 
and  selling  a  $8  shoe.  If  he  uses 
a  uniform  {percentage  markon  in 
his  shirt  department  (as  a  great 
many  retailers  in  this  country  still 
do)  and  applies  this  to  ail  price 
lines,  the  result  will  almost  inevit¬ 
ably  be  that  some  shirts  are  priced 
considerably  above  the  cost  of 
handling  and  selling,  and  other 
shirts  are  priced  below.  Does  it 
cost  more  to  handle  a  $4  shirt  than 
to  handle  a  $2  shirt?  Of  course, 
there  may  be  a  difference  in  sales 
commissions  paid,  in  possible  mark- 
downs  and  in  investment  charges. 
The  question  is,  however:  -After 
allowing  fully  for  all  such  differ¬ 
ences,  are  the  costs  of  handling  as 
far  apart  as  the  dollars-and-cents 
margins  on  the  $4  and  $2  shirts 
would  indicate?  Would  anyone 
seriously  argue  that  the  applica¬ 
tion  of  a  uniform  percentage  mark¬ 
on  to  merchandise  of  widely  differ¬ 
ing  character  and  prices  can  or 
does  reflect  the  actual  cost  of  dis¬ 
tributing  those  different  items  of 
merchandise? 

Specialty  Men  Better  Informed 

We  might  note  that  the  differ¬ 
ence  between  book  costs  and  actual 
unit  costs  is  undoubtedly  less  in 
specialty  chain  stores  than  in  any 
other  type  of  retail  store.  For  one 
simple  reason:  In  these  stores, 
which  often  sell  one  major  product 
at  one  price,  all  costs  are  bound 
to  be  fairly  close  to  units  costs. 
The  specialty  one-price  operator, 
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MONARCH 
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A1  2165 
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8  X  10 
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S-76 


$-77 


YOU  CAN  PRICE-MARK  DIFFICULT 
AND  SENSITIVE  SURFACES  WITH 


MONARCH 


Sense 


LABELS 


REQUIRE  NO  MOISTENING 

Monarch  .Senso  Laliels  adhere  instantly,  are  easily  attached  to  a  wide  variety 
of  difficult  surfaces.  Monarch  Senso  Laltels  are  readily  removed  and  leave 

no  marks. 


Price-Mark  With  MONARCH 

Senso  Labels  Such  Surfaces  as  China,  Glassware,  Toilet  Articles,  Toilet  Acces¬ 
sories,  Jewelry  and  Flatware,  Books,  Shoes.  Metal  Articles,  Housewares,  Greeting 
Cards,  Cellophane  Wrapped  Merchandise. 

Choice  of  8  Different  Sizes 

_ \ki _ 


i  THE  MONARCH  MARKING  SYSTEM  CO. 

.r 

' DAYTON  OHIO 
.  TO 'a  ONTO  CANADA  •  LOS  ANGELES,  CAL 
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;r  the  big  6th 
lay  contest  .  . 
,,000  IN  WAR  BOI 

vour  store  is  eligible 


STORES  ELIGIBLE  FOR 
6th  WAR  LOAN  CONTEST 


Look  now  to  see 
Tasking  Display  ( 
Retail  Chairman  t 
explaining  how 
$1,000  in  War  B 
Filth  Avenue.  al 
solely  on  Sales 
so  lose  no  time 


SPONSORS 


Department  Stores 
Hardware  Stores 


Textron,  Inc. 

Henry  Disston  &  Sons,  Inc. 
Bulova  Watch  Company 
General  Foods  Corporation 
Abbott  Laboratories 


Jewelry  Stores 
Grocery  Stores 
Drug  Stores 

Women’s  Apparel  Shops 
and  Specialty  Stores 

Men’s  Apparel  Shops 

Gasoline  Stations  and 
Garages 

Radio  Stores 


Nemo  Foundations 


Cluett,  Peabody  &  Co.,  Inc. 


Sybrania  Electric 
Products,  !nc. 


Furniture  and  Floor 
Covering  Stores 

Limited  Price  Variety 
Stores 


tjre  war  bonds 
OUR  newspaper 
advertising 

hepie«.ntwilhatuture- 

place  on  every  Christmas 

Help  the  6th  War  Loan  by 

,  lirst  Dlace  in  all  your 


Congoleum-Naim,  Inc. 


The  Clopay  Corporation 


OTHER  RETAIL  GROUPS  may  be 
added.  See  youx  Local  Retail  Chair¬ 
man  if  your  store  is  not  included  in 
above  divisions. 


The  Treasury  Department  acknou/etJges  with  appreciation  the  publication  of  this  message  by 


THE  BULLETIN 


This  is  an  official  U.S.  Treasury  adiertisement  — 
prepared  under  auspices  of  Treasury  Department  and  War  Advertising  Council 


December.  1944 
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through  his  concentration  on  one  ing  tlie  item  loo  high,  in  relation  tlirough  liigh-cost  channels.  I'he 
product  at  one  price,  has  actually  to  their  own  costs,  all  along.  And  net  eliect,  1  ieel  sure,  would  be  a 
operated  on  the  basis  of  unit  costs  now  they  may  believe  they  are  loiuning  of  total  distribution  costs, 
and  unit  profits  when  he  applied  marking  it  too  low  because  of  since  the  inevitable  tendency 
the  old  standard  percentage  meth-  special  competition  which  must  be  wottld  be  for  distributors  to  con¬ 
ods.  Even  the  operator  selling  met.  Do  they  really  know?  centrate  on  items  where  their  true 

many  items— but  at  a  single  price—  We  need  a  new  type  of  distribu-  costs  were  or  could  he  low  enough 
automatically  comes  nearer  to  tion  cost  accounting— an  account-  to  permit  sound  competitive  prices 
pricing  on  the  basis  of  unit  costs,  ing  that  will  get  us  much  nearer  and  a  reasonable  profit  returit. 

.  c  •  1  p  •  •  costs.  Until  it  gets  as  near  W'e  have  seen  this  happen  in 

Copying  hpecia  ty  ncing  costs,  distribution  the  manufacturing  field.  We  know 

In  a  good  many  cases  during  the  accounting  and  distribution  itself  that  in  a  factory  where  there 
past  twenty  or  thirty  years,  as  we  will  not  be  on  anythittg  like  a  is  no  real  guide  for  pricitig  other 
all  know,  the  operations  of  spe-  scientific  basis.  than  total  costs,  many  inefficiencies 

cialty  chain  store  distributors  have  I  am  aware  of  the  thorny  prob-  atul  uneconomic  jiractices  are 

forced  changes  in  prices  and  mar-  lems  which  arise  when  we  talk  concealed.  These  practices  raise 
gins  on  the  same  or  similar  items  about  the  development  of  distri-  total  costs,  and  they  arc  not  elimi- 
carried  in  competing  non-specialty  bution  cost  accounting  methods,  nated  because  they  arc  not  clearly 
stores.  What  has  happened,  stated  There  must  be  ways,  however,  that  indicated.  When  unit  costs  arc 
in  the  terms  of  my  simplified  argu-  progressive  retail  distributors  can  known,  such  practices  are  spot- 
ment,  is  that  competition  has  get  close  to  the  true  costs  of  dis-  lighted,  and  can  either  be  reduced 
forced  all  distributors  to  revise  tributing  specific  goods,  as  a  l)asis  or  eliminated  entirely.  The  net 
their  ideas  to  accord  with  the  ex-  for  determining  markons  tliat  will  result  is  a  reduction  of  total  costs, 
perience  of  a  distributor  who  cover  true  costs. 

-  happened  to  base  his  pricing  upon  The  discovery  of  such  a  methoil.  Everyone  Would  Benefit 
unit  costs.  and  its  widespread  application. 

The  stores  adopting  these  re-  might  well  lower  the  prices  ol  greatest  benefits  iti 

vised  prices  and  margins,  however,  many  products  to  the  consumer,  tuany  fields  of  production  has  been 

have  done  so  without  knowing  Of  course,  it  might  also  increase  development  and  adoption  ol 

whether  or  not  their  own  true  costs  the  prices  of  others— that  is,  il  unifoim  methods  of  cost  account- 
were  covered,  or  more  than  cov-  those  other  products  should  cou-  The  adoption  of  such  meth- 

ered.  I'hev  mav  have  been  mark-  tinue  to  be  sold  at  high  costs  or  **‘^^*’  not,  per  se,  discouraged 

competition;  on  the  contrary,  it 
has  often  increased  it.  liitt  it  has 
eliminated  much  of  the  old  “cut¬ 
throat”  type  of  competition  which 
profited  no  one— in  the  long  run, 
not  even  the  consumer,  who  theo¬ 
retically  would  get  whatever  bene¬ 
fits  might  occur  in  the  form  ol 
goods  sold  tetnporarily  at  a  loss. 

II  we  can  look  forward  to  a  time 
when  basic  methods  of  distribu¬ 
tion  cost  accounting  are  available 
for  all  retailers,  we  may  also  look 
forward  to  the  more  scietitific  pric¬ 
ing  of  merchandise  at  retail— plac¬ 
ing  competition  on  a  sounder  and 
more  economic  basis,  helping  to 
move  merchandise  faster  through 
economic  channels,  and  itltimately 
reducing  the  cost  of  distribution 
in  this  country. 

Of  course,  the  idea  of  uniform 
cost  accounting  methods  does  not 
at  all  imply  uniform  prices.  There 
will  always  be  services  for  which 
many  consumers  are  willing  to 
pay;  and  there  will  always  be  vary¬ 
ing  degrees  of  distributing  efficien¬ 
cy.  Costs  will  differ;  and  prices— if 
costs  are  fully  covered— must  also 
differ.  I  believe  the  leaders  in  dis¬ 
tribution  should  give  constructive 
attention  to  this  question. 
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EQUIPMENT 
AND  RECORD 
HOUSINGS 

FILING 

SUPPLIES  AND 
SYSTEMS 

PLANNED 
IMPROVEMENT 
OF  SYSTEMS 
AND  METHODS 

CAROS  AND 
PRECISION 
RECORD  FORMS 


WITH 


JFIED 


CONTROL 


The  problem  oi  converting  to  Cycle  Billing  is  greatly 
simpliiied  when  you  make  use  oi  K&S  iacilities.  Because 
we  teature  several  types  of  record  housings  adaptable 
to  this  system  instead  oi  specializing  in  one  limited  type, 
we  can  recommend  the  equipment  best  suited  to  your 
individual  needs  K&S  will  help  you  develop  on  individ¬ 
ualized  custom-planned  system,  supply  the  record  hous¬ 
ing  and  produce  the  precision  record  iornu  to  insure  the 
smooth  efficient  functioning  of  your  cycle  billing. 

For  some  interesting  facts  on  Cycle  Billing 
visit  our  display  at  the  N.  R.  D.  G.  A.  Con¬ 
vention  or  at  our  New  York  Showrooms. 

Koller  &  Smith  Co.,  me. 

41  CHAMBERS  ST..  NEW  YORK  7.  N.  Y. 


JAN  i  i  1946 


BigelOWadyertising  is  the  No. 

in  putting  rugs  ahead 
nation's  shopping  list 


1  effort 
on  the 


...the  biggest  selling  job 
today  for  rugs  selling  at 
retail  tomorrow 


Statistics  indicate  that  families  in  every  community 
will  buy  a  few  badly  needed  items  as  socwi  as  pos¬ 
sible.  Clothing,  automobiles,  appliances,  home  fur¬ 
nishings,  etc.  will  all  compete  for  the  consumer’s 
dollar. 

According  to  a  Ladies’ Home  Journal  market  sur¬ 
vey:  “The  average  family  can  not  hope  to  satisfy  all 
its  desires,  even  if  it  spends  all  of  its  accumulated 
savings.  It  will  be  a  matter  of  choice  and  selection.” 

It’s  the  same  old  story.  People  still  have  to  be  sold. 

Bigelow  advertising  has  never  lost  sight  of  this 
fact.  Right  through  the  war,  with  no  pause,  more 
Bigelow  ads  are  attempting  to  put  rugs  out  in  front 
on  the  shopping  lists  of  your  customers.  It’s  a  policy 
that  Bigelow  dealers  will  cash  in  on  when  rugs  are 
again  available. 

MORE  CONSISTENCY.  The  Bigelow  quality  story 
has  been  more  consistently  told  in  full  color  than 
any  other. 

MORE  MESSAGES.  An  outstanding  record  of  more 
than  212,000,000  Bigelow  advertisements  to  poten* 
tial  rug  buyers  since  the  start  of  the  war. 

MORE  MAGAZINES.  Bigelow  has  used  a  far  bigger 
list  of  national  magazines  than  any  other  rug  brand 
selling  at  retail. 


MfflOBBSBlPCoiKjji 


Ifcr 

•hZ  “  ***^**’‘ 


eye  opener 

_ _  m.kinK  plans,  in  a  big  wi 


for  home  furnishings  w  ^  thousands 

to  decorate  the  Bigelow  way. 


BIGELOW- SANFORD  CARPET  CO.,  INC4 

140  MADISON  AVENUE,  NEW  YORK  16,  N.  Y. 
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L. 


^'I’m  at  the  sheet  counter. . . 

I’m  opening  my  purse . . . 

What’s  the  name 


I  ask  for?” 


^  According  to  a  recent  nation' 
survey  made  among  huinlrnl' 
leading  sheet  buyers  and  iihtcI 
disc  managers. 
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Sales  Checks  and  credit  slips  are  accumulated  in  each  customer’s  "pocket”  of  the  Kardex  Unified  Credit  Record.  At  the  end  of  the  cycle 
all  slips  are  pulled  and  attached  with  the  customer’s  non-descriptive  bill.  Re>action  to  the  new  and  simpler  bill  is  preponderanUy  favorable. 


ED.  SCHUSTER  &  CO.,  inc. 

MILWAUKEE 

NOW  USING  SIMPLIFIED 
CYCLE  BILLING 


This  famous  Milwaukee  store  became  one  of  the  new¬ 
est  users  of  Simplified  Cycle  Billing  this  Fall,  when 
customers  first  received  their  new-type  "streamlined”  bills. 
For  the  store,  benefits  Include  actual  operating  economies 
as  well  as  elimination  of  month-end  peak  loads.  The 
multiple  functions  of  credit  and  collection  control  and 
accumulation  of  posting  media  are  all  centralized  in  the 
Kardex  Unified  Credit  Record.  Pictured  here  in  operation, 
the  entire  system  was  developed  'and  installed  by  the 
Retail  Store  Department  of  REMINGTON  RAND’S  SYS¬ 
TEMS  DIVISION.  Address:  Buffalo  5,  New  York. 


nation^ 
iitidrr*!- 
d  inerd 


Credit  end  Collection  control  under  Regulation  "\V”  are  among  the  centralized  functions  of  the  Kardex  record.  This  general  view  of  the 
Ed.  Schuster  &  Co.,  Inc.  installation'and  close-up  above  suggest  the  calmly  efficient  operations  threntghout  the  month  when  this  system  is  used. 
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IS  HER  TRIP  NECESSARY? 


No.  Trips  and  falls  can  be  prevented. 

Liberty  Mutual’s  department  store  experts 
have  tracked  down  thousands  of  accidents . . .  ana¬ 
lyzed  their  causes . . .  developed  ways  to  help  policy¬ 
holders  prevent  them. 

That’s  one  reason  why  Liberty  Mutual  is  saving 
money  for  hundreds  of  leading  stores  on  liability 
and  compensation  coverage.  Protection  -begins. 
with  prevention.  Department  store  policyholders 
enjoy  the  services  of  skilled  loss-prevention  en¬ 
gineers,  armed  with  long  experience  in  store 
hazards.  * 

Liberty  Mutual’s  loss-prevention  men  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  team  including  coverage  and  claims  men, 
all  working  together  to  smooth  the  flow  of  mer¬ 
chandising  in  your  store. 

We’d  like  to  tell  you  more  about  the  savings 
which  Liberty  Mutual  has  made  for  leading  stores 


through  improved  loss  records  . . .  through  skillful 
handling  of  claims  which  protects  the  store’s  good 
will . . .  and  through  the  dividends  which  Liberty 
Mutual  has  paid  regularly. 

Write  to  Liberty  Mutual  Insurance  Company, 
175  Berkeley  Street,  Boston  17,  Massachusetts. 


liberty  W  Ml 

INSURANCE  COMPANY 


HOMS  OFFICE:  BOSTON 


Smoothing  the  flow  of  merchandising 
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$ WC  not  fc  |omotteu 


HEN  the  tumult  and  the  shouting 
dies  .  .  . 

When  it’s  all  over  over  there  in 
Europe  and  our  boys  and  girls  start 
coming  home  .  .  . 

Shall  we  forget  their  courage  and  de¬ 
votion,  the  sacrifice  of  the  best  years 
of  their  lives,  the  dangers  they  faced 
unflinchingly  for  us? 

It  is  inconceivable. 

No,  they  shall  not  be  forgotten. 

•k  -k  -k 

Nor  in  the  days  ahead,  when  an  in¬ 
domitable  people  turns  to  the  ’’beat¬ 
ing  of  swords  into  ploughshares,” 
shall  be  forgotten  Labor’s  stalwart 
stand  and  contribution  to  Victory  . .  . 

Nor  Management’s,  so  largely  re¬ 
sponsible  for  the  awesome  miracle  of 
production  which  electrified  free  men 
everywhere  and  saw  democracy’s 
forces  the  best  equipped,  best  clothed, 
best  fed  the  world  has  ever  known  . .  . 

Nor  the  ’’little  people”  of  the  nation 


who,  quietly  on  the  home  front, 
served  in  their  myriad  ways  .  .  . 
Neither  shall  these  be  forgotten. 

★  ★  ★ 

And  while  saluting  those  who  made 
more  conspicuous  contributions,  let 
us  also  give  recognition  to  those 
manufacturers  and  service  organiza¬ 
tions  who,  in  the  face  of  difficulties 
that  seemed  insurmountable,  served 
so  valiantly  to  keep  oiu:  vital  do¬ 
mestic  economy  moving. 

When  the  going  was  hardest,  when 
everyone  was  clamoring  for  goods 
and  services  of  which  there  were  not 
enough  to  go  around,  they  did  their 
best  .  .  .  they  came  through! 

These  too  shall  be  gratefully  remem¬ 
bered  in  postwar  years. 


Though  war’s  imperious  de¬ 
mands  have  preempted  a  large 
part  of  our  production  capacity, 
we  know  that  the  Nation’s  Re¬ 
tail  Institutions  —  themselves 
doing  a  magnificent  job  under 
unprecedented  difficulties— rec¬ 
ognize  the  part  that  Rosemary 
Products  have  played  in  helping 
maintain  their  quality 
standards. 

In  peace,  as  in  war,  Rosemary 
will  continue  to  offer  a  depend¬ 
able  source  for  your  require¬ 
ments  in 

TABLE  NAPERY 
BED  SPREADS 
DECORATIVE  FABRICS 
FLANNELETTE 
WORK  SHIRTS 
MATTRESS  TICKINGS 
’’Made  right,  in  America!" 


BOSEACARY  SAXES 


A  Division  of  Simmons  Company 
40  WORTH  ST.,  NEW  YORK  13,  N.  Y. 
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home-makers  per  morth... every 


21  million 


month  during  the  peak  blonket-selling  season. 


•me  4Mex/CA/i/  srM/e/ne^>  zv/t  seerz/ue  co/ufo^r" 


Chatham  Mfg.  Co.,  Elkin,  N.  C. 
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It's  //##*  «##<*  bright  star 
in  my 


Here’s  What  Made  Melmac 

A  BRILLIANT  SVCCBSS  AS  A  BUTTON  MATERIAL 


.any  a  retailer  of  men's — yes.  anil  uvnien's  wear — 
eap  more  merehaiiilise  with  MELMAC*  Plastic 


Buttons — if  the  merchandise  could  be  had! 


TIMF.  NFVFK  DLI.Ii?  ilir  s|iarLliii|: 

lirilltBiirr  of  MKiaM  Al'  |{iilloiis.  Ilaril 
refirBleil  4»r  lri|>H  lo 

till*  rlcBiirrs  nill  not  umiiie  MKLMACa 
Hill  Ions  lo  '*t-lnilk**  or  *Vlirs*k.**  <T««‘k, 
uBr|»«  or  |»rrl.  K^rii  llir  niosi  lirillimii 
nliilrs  anil  {ifarU  lose  none  of  ihrir 
original  lustre. 


Shirts  are  short  these  days  and  maybe  getting  scarcer  all  the 
time,  but  there's  a  silver  lining  to  retailers'  "consternation.' 
MELM.AC  Plastic  Buttons  on  the  civilian  gooils  you  (tin  get 
will  make  lifelong  friends  of  wartime  shoppers... build  gooilwill 
that  vou  can  turn  into  a  pro.ii  after  the  war  when  merchandise 
and  MELMAC  will  be  plentiful.  Check  the  list  below  of  e.xclusive 
sales  features  of  these  new  plastic  buttons!  MELM.AC  is  the 
product  of  the  Plastics  Uivision,  American  Cyanamid  Coinpauy. 
30  Rockefeller  Plaza.  New  ^ork  20.  \.  A  .  •ii.f.  i  .i.i-M.ot. 


STRONG  .IND  DIKABI.  E. 
MFLMAC  won't  "cnick  up**  under  the 
rou|ihe»t  laundry  I  real  men  I  .  .  .  %ion*t 
break  in  ironinic. . .  and  has  no  sharp, 
lliread'^everin^  ed^e^. 


(ItSTOMKKS  apprei.*iate  ihe  i|ualily 
look*  of  MKLMAO  Kiillonit  in  ishade, 
cidor.  and  pattern.  \u  uneven  bullon 
tiHiea  mar  ihe  appearanee  of  merchan* 
diM*  when  MEI.MAC  Buttunf  are  used. 


MAMTACn  UKEKS!  NOTIONS  BUYEKS!  Get 
full  informalion  on  MELMAC  from  your  re|[ular 
supplier.  He  will  lie  glad  to  give  you  complete  in* 
formalHMi.  r^ainplen.  and  prH'e^. 


YOL^*LL  lind  a  8alea  rlinelier  in  men* 
tioning  in  connection  with  '*wa?ih'*  gar- 
iiieiila  (i.e.  cdiirla.  •horla,  p-j*».  etc.)  llial 
llir  hiiiion*  are  made  of  MEL.MAC. 
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^  The  unusual  properties  inherent  in 
Plaskon  Materials  make  them  especially 
suitable  for  the  molding  of  parts,  complete 
units,  or  assembly  of,  attractive  retail 


merchandise  in  wide  variety.  Plaskon 
Materials  are  high  in  utility  and  decora¬ 
tive  properties,  giving  products  made 
from  them  impressive  sales  advantages. 


Plaskon  Rosin  Gluo 

Materials  bonded  by  Plaskon  Resin  Glue 
cannot  be  separated  at  glue  line— the 
material  fails  first. 


Plaskon  Urea-Formaldehyde  Compound 

1.  Wide  range  of  lightfast  hues,  from  trans¬ 
lucent  natural  and  pure  white  to  jet  black. 

2.  Smooth  surface,  eye-catching,  warm  to 
touch. 

3.  Completely  resistant  to  common  organic 
solvents,  impervious  to  oils  and  grease. 

4.  Possesses  extremely  high  flexural,  impact 
and  tensile  strength. 

5.  Highly  resistant  to  arcing  and  tracking 
under  high  voltages  and  high  frequencies. 


Plaskon  Molamino  Compound 

1.  Assures  ample  protection  where  water  or 
high  humidity  prevent  the  use  of  urea 
compounds. 

2.  Exceptional  resistance  to  acids  and  alka¬ 
lies.  Non-porous,  non-corrodible. 

3.  Under  extreme  conditions  of  heat  and 
humidity,  is  non-tracking,  highly  resistant 
to  arcing,  and  has  high  dielectric  strength. 

4.  Highest  heat  resistance  of  all  light-colored 
plastics. 


2.'  Plaskon  glue  line  is  completely  moisture- 
resistant,  cannot  be  weakened  by  mold 
or  fungi. 


Maintains  its  tenacious  grip  in  heavy-duty 
service  for  years,  under  water,  on  land, 
in  the  air. 


Plaskon  Resin  Glue  holds  flat  wood 
areas  and  joined  surfaces  with  a  grip  so 
powerful  and  permanent  that  warping, 
splitting,  cracking  and  peeling  are 
eliminated  under  even  the  most  excep¬ 
tional  service  conditions. 


Thedielectricpropertiesof  Plaskon,  plus 
the  wide  range  of  colors,  makes  it  highly 
desirable  for  the  insulating  and  decora¬ 
tive  requirements  of  switches,  plates, 
plum,  reflectors,  household  appliances, 
and  other  electrical  applications. 


Plaskon  Molded  Color  buttons  are 
available  in  a  wide  range  of  designs 
and  beautiful  colors,  for  every  garment 
use.  These  buttons  are  strong,  light- 
fast,  free  from  sharp  edges,  and  with¬ 
stand  extreme  laundering. 


Molded  Plaskon  is  very  smooth,  attrac¬ 
tive  to  the  eye,  and  warm  to  the  touch. 
Its  rich  colors  provide  interesting 
opportunities  for  decorative  notes  with 
utility  appliances  throughout  the  home. 


Plaskon  can  be  molded  into  a  wide 
range  of  sizes  and  designs.  Its  surface 
lustre  and  polish  can  be  as  high  as 
desired.  Scratching  and  abrasion  do  not 
impair  its  color  value. 


Tableware  of  molded  Plaskon  mela¬ 
mine  is  colorful,  distinctive  and  ser¬ 
viceable.  It  is  light  in  weight,  can  be 
compactly  stored  without  breakage, 
and  will  not  dangerously  shatter.  It  is 
tasteless,  odorless,  easy  to  clean. 


^VISION,  UHEY  •  OWENS  •  FOID  CUSS  CO.,  2102  Sylvan  Ava.,  ToMo  6,  Ohio 
Canadian  Agont;  Canadian  Industries,  Ltd.,  Montreal,  P.  Q. 
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CATALIN 


Catalin  u  power  orer  cctor.  At  any 
of  the  innunierebile  points  acroes 
the  spread  of  in  bco^  ^wetnun, 
Catalio  cast  rcsios  caa  pease  .  .  . 
and  there  vividly  and  dramntirally 
reproduce  the  variatkws,  hues  and 
ri^  sparkle  which  emanate  from 
nature’s  scmi>preciooa  stones.  It  is 
this  that  secs  Catalio  apart  from 
and  above  all  other  plastic  ma¬ 
terials;  qualifies  it  fot  aacami»le,to 
portray  to  pattern  the  fanury  of 
marble,  quartz,  onyx,  and  to  re- 
coaa  the  depth  and  rejections  of 
jet,  jade,  ivory  and  garnet. 


ror  prouuca  mac,  in  ^fgiearing  as 
their  finest,  must  also  ohserve  im¬ 
portant  manufacturtAg  economy, 
the  use  of  Catalin  stands ...  as  ever 
...  the  gem! 

CATAUN  COmDBAYlON 


/ 


^^*rt0s  Of 

knit  UNOtRWtAR  ClOTM 


A  ^lEg«.A.  uytrHour  H»^  5rRif»e5 
JUST  wOUi-OKj'T  S^E  /X  zreeTR-X. 


R«Biember  the  old  erguiiientt"i»  a  zebra  a  white  animal 
with  black  ttrlpes.  or  a  black  animal  with  white 
atripes?”  Nobody  hat  ever  decided  that,  but  every¬ 
one  agrees  that  a  zebra  without  stripes  just  wouldn’t 
be  much  a  zebra  at  all. 

So  much  for  zebras.  Now,  take  underwear.  You  like 
lace  and  I  like  bow-knots.  You  like  panties  and  vests 
and  I  like  chemises.  But,  we  agree,  in  any  cate,  "IN 
UNDERWEAR— ITS  THE  FABRIC  THAT  COUNTS." 

That's  vdiy  so  many  stores  proudly  feature  their 
undies  made  of  Knit  Rayon  Cloth.  They  know 

that  this  cloth  will  please  their  customers  because 
it’s  so  lovely  next  to  the  skin,  because  it  wears  so  well, 
because  it  washes  beautifully  and  need  be  ironed  only 
if  desired.  Well  worth  looking  for.  Remember  the  name 


FFICE,  500  KIFTH  AVENUE 


NEW  YOR 


CLEVELAND,  OHIO 


Don’t  wait  until  the  war  is  won  to  improve  selling 
efficiency  in  your  store. 

The  National  Cash  Register  Company’s  store- 
tested  survey  shows  you  how  to  speed  up  service 
to  customers  and  gain  maximum  economy  at  the 
same  time. 

A  National  representative,  specially  trained  in 
store  systems,  will  carefully  study  your  store’s 
methods  of  handling  transactions  and  its  floor  lay¬ 
out.  He’ll  suggest  how  you  can  get  the  maximum 
use  from  the  features  of  your  present  cash  registers. 

He  can  also  give  you  helpful  suggestions  in  the 
accounting  and  bookkeeping  departments  on  ac¬ 
counts  receivable  billing,  accounts  payable,  pay- 
bill  desk,  deferred  payment  and  other  types  of  work. 


NO  OBLIGATION-ACT  NOW! 

This  time-  and  money-saving  National  Survey 
places  you  under  no  obligation.  Take  advantage 
of  this  opportunity.  Call  or  write  your  nearest 
National  representative  for  information  today. 


Q/f^aDcruU 

CASH  REGISTERS  •  ADDING  MACHINES 
ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING  MACHINES 


THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  CO 


/ 


